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FOREWORD 


The two and a half years of the work of C.C.I.A. to which this Foreword 
refers can be regarded as a period of transition. The Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting at Uppsala, issued a revised version of the 
C.C.I.A. Constitution, destined to pave the way for the continuation of the 
tasks which the Commission has fulfilled for the World Council of Churches 
and its member churches and at the same time to strengthen its links with the 
functions of the other departments of the World Council. The revision of the 
Constitution coincided with the time when the Commission, after twenty-two 
years of splendid achievements, had to take leave of the two leaders who had 
shaped it and secured for it a respected place on the international scene. The 

thanks owed by the Commission to Sir Kenneth Grubb and Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde have been expressed in a previous report and I now merely re-iterate 
them. 

Tradition and re-orientation have been the headings under which the | 
work of the Commission has been carried on since the Uppsala Assembly. The 
Commission has served the World Council of Churches as a source of informa- 
tion and guidance in the international field. It has followed events and devel- 
opments in the international area-which, by their nature, may involve the res- 
ponsability of Christians and may therefore require the exercise of an active 
response from the churches. This task of information and communication has 
not become easier over the years. Whereas during the first fifteen years of the 
Commission’s activities the international theatre could still be regarded as 
being concentrated within the northern hemisphere and focussed, to a great 
extent, within the orbit of the United Nations, the churches have now to face 
a much wider range of problems. They find themselves before the urgent 
needs of the developing nations and before the tensions which arise in a world- 
wide context out of the international social unrest of racial conflict within 
nations. These changes have, of necessity, influenced the work of C.C.I.A. With- 
out reducing its attention to the great international questions and conflicts, 
particularly in areas of actual confrontation or open combat, the Commission 
has given much of its time and work to the questions which characterize those 
parts of the globe which suffer from human need and social imbalance. At the 
same time the Commission has begun to adapt its methods to a changed situa- 
tion. Access at governmental level to decision-making has not grown larger for 
representatives of the churches in the secularized atmosphere of the present 
international society. To articulate the moral involvement of the Christian 
community and to make the Christian voice heard in a secular international 
environment will demand new ways of expression and communication and a 
deeper reflection upon the form in which Christian witness can be influential 
and helpful to the world community. The present situation requires a close 
co-operation of all organs of the World Council of Churches and, since it has 
to operate within a limited organizational framework, the development of 


contacts with other departments of the World Council has become an impor- 
tant-goal for the C.C.I.A. 

The short period of which I write has seen much organizational change. 
The new Director, Dr. Leopoldo J. Niilus, took over his task in the early sum- 
mer of 1969. Structural reasons have necessitated a geographical concentration 
of operations and with the main office now located in Geneva, the decision 
was made to discontinue the London office which terminated its work in June 
1970. Changes also occurred among the officers and staff of the C.C.I.A. In con- 
nection with the closure of the London office the Rev. Alan R. Booth left the 
service of the Commission to take up a new appointment with the British 
Council of Churches and, in October 1970, Mr. A. Dominique Micheli took up 
a post with the International Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva. Both Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Micheli have given of their best in the service of C.C.I.A. over a 
period of almost twenty years and have helped to bring to its tasks a deep 
Christian conviction, a genuine commitment to the work and a rich experience. 
We remain indebted to them for their long span of dedicated and valuable serv- 
ice. With the beginning of 1971 I myself, having always regarded my task as 
transitional, will make way for a new Chairman. There is no doubt that, in an 
insecure and divided world, the specialized function of the C.C.I.A. will be as 
necessary and important in the future as it has been in previous years. 


Ulrich Scheuner 
Chairman 


Bonn, October 1970 


INTRODUCTION 


Summary of the Report of the Director to the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, Arnoldshain, 31 August — 4 September 
1970 


This report will concern. itself primarily with the results of the 
Twenty-fifth meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee which was held in 
Geneva from June 19 to 23, 1970. This meeting was significant, not only as a 
milestone in the life of the C.C.I.A. — twenty-five years of responsible dialogue 
between the churches and the nations in an ecumenical context — but also in 
relation to the scope of issues with which the Committee was involved. I can 
only highlight briefly a few of these issues. } 


1) Information gathering and sharing 


As we have pursued the policy of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion on issues in the international situation that are of concern to the churches, 
we are gradually being drawn to two conclusions that must become increasing- 
ly important for our work. 


a) There is a curious similarity in language among the disparate elements 
engaged in the process of contestation out of which a new, indeed truly 
ecumenical, consciousness is being brought to bear upon the problems 
of conflict-solving, peace-making and dialogue in international affairs. 


b) Appreciation of this function by the C.C.I.A. was expressed by the 
Twenty-fifth Executive Committee meeting and by several churches and 
Commissioners. As a result the Executive Committee recommended 
regular publication of a “C.C.I.A. Brief ”, and the staff intends to imple- 
ment that recommendation almost immediately. 


I should point out here that we will be able to continue this important 
service to the churches only as we expand the network of local contact 
engaged with us in the “two-way information traffic”’. 

We are encouraged by the steady inflow of requests from churches, 
Commissioners and interested groups and individuals for information from the 
C.C.I.A. on a wide variety of issues. This only confirms the conviction that I 
shared with you last February, that the C.C.I.A. has an important task to 
perform in serving as a ‘“‘clearing house”’ where various types of information 
can be collected, analyzed, and shared. I shall only refer to two specific 
examples in illustration. 


First, in the area of development we have found that an exchange of 
information between church-related groups in Sweden studying problems of 
development could profit highly from the documentation produced by similar 
groups in Japan working on the same problems, C.C.I.A. stands as a via media 
for promoting these and similar contacts between the various parts of our 
constituency. 


Secondly, the plan of Portugal, South Africa and Rhodesia to build the 
Cabora Bassa Dam on the Zambesi with the assistance of considerable 
European investment capital has aroused indignation among church and 
church-related groups in several countries. Requests have come to the C.C.I.A. 
from Switzerland and Germany for information on this project which could 
be used by groups interested in putting pressure on their respective govern- 
ments to take appropriate measures to prevent the further entrenchment of 
these racist regimes in Southern Africa. Similarly, C.C.I.A. has benefited 
highly from the information available in Sweden and among some German 
groups on this subject. 


Finally, let me close this part of my report by drawing attention to two 
further facts. The first is that this emphasis on multiplying contact groups 
and sharing information is only complementary to the already existing rela- 
tionships between C.C.I.A. staff, the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, Commis- 
sioners and international organizations. These relationships must be strength- 
ened by continued regular visits by C.C.I.A. staff, and an increased coordi- 
nation, cooperation and delegations of functions to other appropriate units 
in the W.C.C. 


This implies a maximization of relationships with other units in the 
W.C.C. — and this is my second remark. Already in dealing with areas like 
Vietnam, Rhodesia and, of course, the Middle East or Nigeria, the value of 
full C.C.I.A. participation in inter-unit task forces has proved to be mutually 
beneficial as well as mutually helpful to those concerned with these highly 
complex and urgent issues. We can expect such inter-unit cooperation to 
increase towards the Racism Secretariat, the new Development office and the 
Office of Education, in the near future. 


Thus the main purpose of this exercise can be met: to help the total 
constituency and the various units of the W.C.C. by providing information 
that serves to stimulate research and further study on situations demanding 
the attention of the churches. I must emphasize here, as I did to the C.C.LA. 
Executive Committee, that this information will be largely “‘“open-ended’”’ and 
is not intended to represent any “official” position of either the C.C.I.A. or 
the W.C.C. One of our chief concerns is that it should be information that is 
not easily accessible to the churches, and certainly not obtainable through the 
usual mass media. This may be said to be our one criterion. 
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2) Structure 


At the recent C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, we presented a preliminary 
report on the work of the Structure Committee. The Executive Committee 
appointed a sub-committee on structure and in addition to its review of the 
current proposals to reorganize the Committee and Staff structure of the 
W.C.C., it also dealt with certain other matters which are worth reporting here. 


CCILA. offices 


Emphasizing the need for staff concentration in Geneva, the Executive 
Committee confirmed the decision taken by the C.C.I.A. officers to close the 
London Office. At the same time, the need for the strongest representation of 
C.C.1.A. concerns at the U.N. was again stressed, and the C.C.I.A. officers 
were requested to take no decision on the continuation of the New York 
Office without “the explicit approval of the Executive Committee’’. 


3) Two Principal Matters of Continuing Concern 


a) Disarmament 


You will recall that at Tulsa in January 1969, the Executive Committee 
of the W.C.C. resolved: 


“In the light of new developments and challenges in the field of world disar- 
mament and world politics, it was agreed to request the C.C.I.A. to consider the 
holding of a new international Christian consultation on disarmament to examine 
with representatives of nuclear and non-nuclear powers some of the current issues 
and the way forward, including relations of big nations and small nations, the right 
of non-nuclear powers to their share in vital decisions, and the danger of freezing 
the existing order at the expenses of necessary change’’. 


In consequence of this resolution, the C.C.I.A. convened a Consultation 
on Disarmament and the Concerns of the Churches to examine the new possi- 
bilities for action by the churches in this crucial and urgent area. The 
report of this consultation is reproduced on page 28. I would draw your 
particular attention to paragraph 2 highlighting the developments in this most 
important area over the last decade; paragraphs 4 and 10 which underscore 
the relationship between disarmament and development and to the Recom- 
mendations in paragraph 13 and following. 


b) The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United Nations 


In this twenty-fifth year of the U.N.’s existence, the need to re-affirm 
faith in and commitment towards the basic purposes of the organization are 
more urgent now than ever. The U.N. Secretary-General has stressed that the 
organization “thas ten years to become effective or disappear’. 


A sub-Committee of the C.C.I.A. Twenty-fifth Executive Committee meeting 
identified three areas where urgent action is required if the U.N. is to become 
effective in the next decade. (a) First there is the need to make better use of 
the U.N. in the political arena, (b) secondly there is the need to expand the 
constructive work of the U.N. in the economic and social field, essential to 
the pursuit of justice and cooperation, and (c) thirdly there is the need to 
support the U.N. as the only existing instrument for the planning and 
construction of the future international community. 

As far as the churches are concerned, here is what the C.C.].A. Executive 
Committee had to say: 


The Role of the Churches 
10.The Churches have not given the United Nations and related bodies the 

attention, study and critical support that they required. Improvement here can 
reinforce ecumenical representations and facilitate cooperation in areas of mutual 
concern. In particular, churches should help by deed and word to create a public 
opinion which will oblige governments to increase their contributions to devel- 
opment. In their own field the churches need to work out a new theological 
analysis and critique of power, based on Christian belief and insights but finding 
expression in concrete judgements on events and policies and concrete proposals 
for change in the existing international political and economic system and in the 
ethical presuppositions on which it rests. This task, of course, includes the 
relevant application to the church situation. The churches too must find means 
to reach the powerless and help their voice to be heard in decisions which affect 
their lives. At the same time the cause of the weak must be pleaded with those in 
power, whose problems must also be realized and shared. No doubt there will be 
times when neither compassion nor persuasion nor reason nor even interest will 
prevail and a sterner, more prophetic attitude must be adopted, though not until 
the way of reconciliation has been tried and is seen to have been tried. To the 
churches the U.N. deserves encouragement and support as a centre of the world’s 
willingness to work out its own common order and attempts to disparage or 
hamper it should be discouraged.” 


4) Ongoing concerns of the C.C.I.A. 


a) European Security 


In accordance with the instructions of the W.C.C. Executive Committee 
meeting last February in Geneva, the C.C.I.A. has given close attention to the 
proposed Conference on European Security. The question was discussed at the 
C.C.1.A. Twenty-fifth Executive Committee which proposed that preparation, 
for such a conference should involve careful work on such issues as 


— détente 

— human and cultural exchanges 

— balanced forces reduction 

— strategic arms agreement 

— guarantees of frontiers 

— respect for the independence of the states concerned. 


In addition the C.C.I.A. Twenty-fifth Executive encouraged the confer- 
ence of European Churches to continue to express its concern, define its views 
and express its mind on this problem. The advances towards European Security 
resulting from the bi-lateral talks between stages in Europe — e.g. the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Poland — was acknowledged by the Twenty-fifth Executive 
Committee of C.C.I.A. with deep appreciation. 


b) Greece 


Iam pleased to report that both the Chairman and staff of the C.C.I.A. 
have been in the closest contact with the Greek situation, especially during 
the period immediately prior to and after the withdrawal of Greece from the 
Council of Europe. 

A small W.C.C. deputation composed of Dr. Payne, Pastor Jacques Maury 
and Mr. A. Dominique Micheli visited Greece on a pastoral mission and had 
opportunities to discuss the situation — particularly problems of human rights 
— with leaders of the Orthodox Church of Greece as well as with leaders of 
the Greek Evangelical Church. The deputation reported that it does not appear 
that the present political situation was likely to change rapidly, but they felt 
the visit had helped to keep channels open between the W.C.C. and member 
churches in Greece for the discussion of problems of common concern, 
including issues of human rights and individual freedoms. 


c) Sudan 


Reports from a number of independent sources confirm that the situ- 
ation deserves the most careful attention of the C.C.I.A. in this next period. 
At a time when the Sudanese Government appears to be determined to regain 
the confidence of the South, the ‘“‘An-yan-ya” has gone on a propaganda 
offensive designed to arouse the sympathy of the churches in Europe on a 
scale reminiscent of the Biafra lobby. A highly sophisticated journal, “Grass 
Curtain” is now being published, and there are increasing rumours that some 
of the church-related humanitarian organizations that were involved in the 
Nigeria civil war are marshalling their resources to launch a similar stunt in 
the Sudan. 

It is also necessary to note that increasingly the Sudan is being drawn 
into the Middle East conflict, and the implications of this development and 
other new factors in this situation for the Central Committee meeting in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia — a country neighboring on the Sudan — are of 
priority importance to the C.C.I.A. Officers and staff for this next period. 

It is proposed that a deputation from the C.C.I.A. will visit the Sudan before 
the meeting of the Central Committee in order to assess the situation and 


have a report that can be circulated to those churches which are interested in 
this situation and constantly demanding information from the W.C.C. and 
CGA) 


a) Southern Africa 


Three recent developments have come about in this continuously deteri- 
orating situation. The first concerns the confrontation between the Churches 
in Rhodesia and the Government of that country over the new republican 
constitution and its Land Tenure Act. The Churches maintain that the Land 
Tenure Act imposes limitations upon their life and work which they cannot 
accept. They have said that they will close down all their social, medical and 
educational work if the government does not withdraw the Land Tenure Act 
and continues to insist that they register under the Act as “voluntary 
organizations”. 

The C.C.I.A. is closely involved with other units of the W.C.C. like the 
Racism Secretariat, D.I.C.A.R.W.S., D.W.M.E. and the Office of Education in 
a Task Force on Rhodesia organized to keep the situation under constant 
review and to give advice on appropriate actions that need to be taken as the 
situation requires. 

The second matter concerns the current discussion concerning a possible 
resumption of the sale of British arms to the Republic of South Africa. The 
General Secretary in consultation with the C.C.I.A. adressed a letter to the 
British Council of Churches with copy to Her Majesty’s Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Edward Heath. This matter is still under discussion and any further 
actions by the C.C.I.A. will be reported in due course. 


e) The Middle East 


Detailed reference to the Middle East, as the situation changes so 
tragically from day to day, will be found in the appropriate section of the 
ensuing report. 


5) C.C.I.A. Officers and Staff 


Chairman of C.C.LA. 


I have to report some serious and far-reaching changes in the admin- 
istration of C.C.I.A. Professor Dr. Ulrich Scheuner who became Acting 
Chairman on the retirement of Sir Kenneth Grubb and later accepted the 
Chairmanship on the understanding that it would not be a long-term commit- 
ment, has now intimated his intention of resigning at the time of the next 
Central Committee meeting. We have perforce to accept his decision and do 
so with great regret. Dr. Scheuner, an unusually busy man, has given unspar- 
ingly of his time and concern to C.C.I.A. affairs during this difficult period 
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of transition. He was always available for consultation and always ready to 
travel to Geneva to advise us. The only mitigation of our regret is that 

_ Dr. Scheuner will continue to serve as a Commissioner. The Executive 
Committee of C.C.I.A. has pre-selected Dr. Scheuner’s successor and his name 
will be submitted to the Central Committee when it next meets. 


Rev. Alan R. Booth 


Following the closure of our London office the Rev. Alan R. Booth 
accepted an appointment as Director of Christian Aid under the British 
Council of Churches and thus left the service of C.C.I.A. For fifteen years 
Alan Booth has been an invaluable member of the C.C.I.A. team. In particu- 
lar I recall his work as the founder and editor of “C.C.I.A. Brief”, his special 
responsibility for correspondence with Commissioners and National Commis- 
sions and his liaison work for us with Africa churches and governments. He 
will be sadly missed and we wish him well in his new responsibilities. 


Mr. A. Dominique Micheli 


Mr. Micheli recently intimated that he did not wish his name to go for- . 
ward for re-appointment and has in fact accepted the most responsible position 
of Delegate of the International Committee of the Red Cross to international 
organizations. Mr. Micheli has served the W.C.C. for twenty years, fifteen of 
them with the C.C.I.A. first in New York and later in Geneva. He inherited 
the mantle of Dr, Nolde as a world expert on human rights, particularly as 
they concern religious liberty and the liberty of the individual. In addition to 
this his gift for diplomatic contacts within and outside the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies has been an invaluable asset to C.C.I.A. and we shall 
be hard-pressed to find a successor with his expertise. 


New Staff 


Canon Burgess Carr has joined the staff of C.C.1.A. on transfer from 
D.I.C.A.R.W.S. and we were looking forward to the availability of his insights 
and experience. Unfortunately for C.C.I.A. he was subsequently appointed 
General Secretary of the All Africa Conference of Churches so that his stay 
with us will be all too short. At the same time Dr. Howard Schomer has 
accepted a short term appointment as a Consultant to C.C.I.A. and will be 
advising us on the intricate problem of Indochina. 





| — AIMS 


It shall be the task of the Commission to witness to the lordship of 
Christ over man and history by serving mankind in the field of international 
relations and promoting reconciliation and world community in accordance 
with the Biblical testimony to the oneness of mankind by creation; to God’s 
gracious and redemptive action in history; and to the assurance of the coming 
Kingdom of God in Jesus Christ. This service is demanded by the Church’s 
participation in the continuing ministry of Christ in the world of priestly inter- 
cession, prophetic judgment, the arousing of hope and conscience, and pasto- 
ral care for mankind. This task necessitates engagement in immediate and con- 
crete issues as well as the formulation of general Christian aims and purposes. 
In seeking to fulfil this task the Commission shall : 


1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its divisions and departments, the member 
churches, the national and regional Christian councils with which the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is related and such other international Christian bodies noted in 
Chapter II, as a source of information and guidance in their approach to interna- 
tional problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, and as an organ in 
formulating the Christian mind on world issues and in bringing that mind effec- 
tively to bear upon such issues. 


2. Call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are especially 
claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest ways 
in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in their respective 
countries and internationally. 


3. Encourage 

(a) the promotion of peace with justice and freedom; 

(b) the development of international law and of effective international institu- 
tions; 

(c) the respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
special attention being given to the problem of religious liberty ; 

(d) the international control and reduction of armaments; 

(e) the furtherance of economic justice through international economic cooper- 
ations: 

(f) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the 
welfare of all peoples, and the development of free political institutions; 

(g) the advance towards self-government of still dependent territories; 

(h) the international promotion of social, cultural, educational and humanita- 
rian enterprises. 


Il — MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, meeting at 
Uppsala in July 1968, put its seal of approval on a new Constitution for 
C.C.I.A. (see Appendix 1), and in accordance with that Constitution it elected 
the following as members of the Commission. The list includes representatives 
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of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education | 
and Sunday School Association, the World Student Christian Federation and 
the World Y.W.C.A. The Constitution provides that the General Secretary of 
~ the World Council of Churches, and the Directors of such units of the World 
Council of Churches as shall from time to time be decided by him, shall sit 
with the Commission and its Executive Committee. 


CCIA Commissioners’ List — 1970 


*Mr. A.L. Adu (Vice Chairman) 
Dr. Alice Arnold 
Prof. Dr. R. Baumlin 
Principal K.G. Bhagat 

* Dr. W. Benediktowicz 
Sir Robert Birley 

* Dr. O. Fals Borda 

* Mr. A.S. Bouevsky 

(Vice Chairman) 

*M.H. Burgelin 
Mr. Arthur Burns 
Rev. V. Capek 
Rev. J. Cardona-Gregori 
Dr. Emilio Castro 
Mr. P. Chahbazian 

* Mrs. Dr. K. Takeda Cho 
Dr. A. Cordier 

* Mr. O. Dahlén 
T.E. Driberg Esq. 

Dr. L. Franco 
M.F. Franklin 
Dr. R. Gardiner 
Prof. G. Goodwin 

* Dr. E. Gross 
Sir Kenneth Grubb 
Dr. Bae Ho Hahn 
Dr. Adolfo Ham 
Hon. Patricia Harris 
Dr. Paul Hartling 
Mr. K. Hawa 
Miss J. Henderson 

*Mr. J. Hilke 
H.E. Mr. J. Hunlede 
Mr. Nestor Jost 
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Commissioner at Large (Ghana) 
World Y.W.C.A. (Switzerland) 
Switzerland 

India 

Poland 

U.K. 

Colombia 

U.S.S.R. 


France 

Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Armenian S.S.R. 

Japan 

U:S-Ay 

Sweden 

U.K, 

W.S.C.F. (Argentine) 
World Y.M.C.A. (Sweden) 
Commissioner at Large (Ghana) 
UK, 

U.S.A. 

Commissioner at Large (U.K.) 
Korea 

Cuba 

U.S.A. 

Denmark 

W.S.C.F. (Lebanon) 
US.A. ; 

W.S.C.F. (Germany BR) 
Togo : 
Brazil 


Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg 
Mr. H.C. Koch 
Mr. P.T. Kourides 
Bishop D. Krummacher 
Prof. A. Larson 
Prof. Latuihamallo 
M.G. Lombard 
Sir Richard Luyt 
Mr. H. Makulu 
Dr. Charles Malik 
Mr. C. Malonzo 
Metropolitan Maxime 

* Dr. Irwin Miller 
Mr. K. Nesiah 

*Prof. N. Nicolaescu 
Dr. O.F. Nolde 
Prof. S. Parmar 

* Dr. C.L. Patijn 
Mr. A.V. Perheentupa 
M.G. Peyrot ; 
Metropolitan D. Philarete 
Sir Guy Powles 
Prof. L. Raiser 
M. Jean Rey 

* Mr. Dimitri Rizk 

* Dr. E. Rogers 

*Prof. Dr. U. Scheuner (Chairman) 
Generalsuperintendent H. Schonherr 
Mr. T.B. Simatupang 
Mr. Louis Simon 

*Mr. H.K. Thampy 
Mr. George Thompson 
Dr. Kenneth Thompson 
Prof. J. Tinbergen 
U. Tin Tun 

*Mr. Aaron Tolen 
Dr. Karoly Toth 
Mrs. A.B. Tschudi 
Mr. H. von Verschuer 

. Dr. W.A. Visser’ t Hooft 
Dr. Carl F. von Weizsacker 


*Member of the Executive Committee 


Germany BR 

South Africa 

Commissioner at Large (U.S.A.). 
Germany DDR | 

U.S.A. 

Indonesia 

Commissioner at Large (Switzerl.) 
South Africa 

Zambia 

Commissioner at Large (Lebanon) 
Philippines 

Bulgaria 

U.S.A. 

Ceylon 

Rumania 

Commissioner at Large (U.S.A.) 
India 

Netherlands 

Finland 

Italy 

USSR. 

New Zealand 

Germany BR 

Commissioner at Large (Belgium) 
Egypt 

U.K. 

Germany BR 

Germany DDR 

Indonesia 

W.S.C.F. (India) 

India 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Commissioner at Large (Netherl.) 
Burma 

W.S.C.F. (Cameroon) 

Hungary 

Norway 

Commissioner at Large (Belgium) 
Commissioner at Large (Netherl.) 
Germany BR 
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Officiers and Staff 


Chairman : Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
Director: Dr. Leopoldo J. Niilus 
New York Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
Dr. Howard Schomer 
Geneva Dr. Elfan Rees 


Canon Burgess Carr 


The Twenty-fifth meeting of the Executive Committee convened in 
Geneva from June 19 — 23 1970. 

The London office having been closed, the offices of the Commission 
are in Geneva, 150 Route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20 (Cable: Oikoumene, 
Geneva) and in New York, 777 United Nations Plaza, N.Y. 10017 (Cable: 
Oikoumene, New York). 


Il — CO-OPERATION WITH CHRISTIAN 
AGENCIES 


The World Council of Churches is composed of 239 churches in some 
90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, 
successor to the International Missionary Council, is composed of 43 Christian 
councils and conferences and maintains contacts with various other national 
Christian bodies. The world-wide constituency of the World Council of Chur- 
ches provides the broad base for, and measures the potential effect of, co-ope- 
rative efforts on behalf of world order, justice and peace. To serve as a 
“source of stimulus and knowledge” the C.C.I.A. continues to develop closer 
relations with Christian groups within the ecumenical fellowship through its 
Commissions, through national commissions on international affairs, through 
the constituent churches and Christian councils, and through special correspon- 
dents. 


A. RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs is “an agency of the World Council of Churches”. Arrangements for 
special service and support may be established by the World Council of 
Churches with separately financed divisions of the Council. While responsability 
for the promotion of peace with justice and freedom is shared in varying 
forms by all organs of the World Council of Churches, the distinctive function 
of the C.C.I.A. is to relate the common ecumenical witness to specific inter- 
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national problems. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. are brought before 

the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches, and the statements of 
the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. Moreover, close and 
regular contacts are maintained with officers of the World Council of Chur- 
ches. At the time of reporting a special committee on the future structure of 
the World Council of Churches is preparing recommendations for submission 
to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches when it meets 

in Addis Ababa in January 1971. There is every possibility that these recom- 
mendations will include ever closer coordination of the Commission with other 
divisions and departments of the World Council of Churches. 

In considering the question of the proposed new structure of the World 
Council of Churches, the Executive Committee of the CCIA at its Twenty- 
fifth meeting in Geneva from 19 to 23 June, 1970, drew the attention of the 
Structure Committee to the following points: 


I Statement addressed to the Structure Committee of the W.C.C. 


1. Aims and Functions of the C.C.LA. 

In view of the recent reformulation of the C.C.I.A. Constitution at the Uppsala 
General Assembly in 1968, the Executive Committee does not consider alterations 
in the formulation of the Aims and Functions of C.C.I.A. to be necessary or help- 
ful. (Chapter III and IV of the C.C.I.A. Constitution). Should alterations of arti- 
cles of the C.C.I.A. Constitution be proposed in the forthcoming deliberations of 
the Structure Committee, ample opportunity should be given to the C.C.I.A. Exec- 
utive to communicate its judgments. (See Constitution, Article XV). 


2. Structure 

The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee has been informed about the proposal devel- 
oped in the Structure Committee to reorganize the Committee and Staff Structure 
of the W.C.C. into “Three major programme units’. The Executive Committee wel- 
comes the plan of strengthening a closer cooperation between C.C.I.A. staff/Execu- 
tive Committee and other units of the W.C.C. 

However, the Executive Committee wants to stress the following principle Be 
any structural changes with regard to C.C_LA.: | 

Any structural change of the C.C.I.A. operation should facilitate and not impede 
the direct relationship of C.C.I.A. with 

— regional commissions 

— national commissions 

— member churches, and 

— international Christian organizations 

(Chapter III.1 of the C.C.I.A. Constitution) 
and with non-member churches and independent agencies sharing aims similar to 
those listed in Chapter III of the C.C.I.A. Constitution (Chapter IV.4). 

In order to implement the aims and functions as outlined in the C.C.I.A. Con- 
stitution within any new structure of the W.C.C., the role of the C.C.I.A. Execu- 
tive Committee in assisting in formulation of policy and communication with 
related bodies should be recognized. Therefore the Executive Committee recom- 

_ mends: 
a) that both the ye C.I.A. officers and the Executive Committee retain the 
right to issue statements for general publication in the name of the Commission ; 
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b) that without jeopardizing the integrity of the new programme unit, the role 
of the C.C.I.A. and its Executive Committee as direct advisor on international 
affairs to the General Secretary and to the central organs of the W.C.C. be 


assured. 
c) that the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee should continue to be the body that 


formulates and approves the general lines of policy for the C.C.I.A. opera- 
tion. 


B. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


National and regional commissions of the churches on international 
affairs are an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. con- 
tacts, and they make an indispensable contribution to the formation of a 
truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its subsequent application 
to particular problems. While personal contacts are pertorce limited, officers 
of the C.C.I.A. seek to utilize every possibility for personal contact not only 
with Commissioners but also with National Commissions or their officers. 

The following national and regional commissions or departments are now 
co-operating with the C.C.I.A.: | 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country or Officers’ 

or Area Organization Name and Address 

Africa All Africa Conference of Churches Mr. S. H. Amissah 
Commission on the Church in Social, (General Secretary) 
Economic, National and International P.O. Box 20301 
Affairs Nairobi, Kenya 

East Asia East Asia Christian Conference, Professor Y. lisaka 


Commission on International Affairs Gakushuin University 
1057 Mejiromachi 
Toshimaki 
Tokyo, Japan 


Australia Australian Commission of the Mr. N.D. Hicks 
Churches on International Affairs, (Secretary ) 
Australian Council of the World c/o National University 
Council of Churches Canberra, A.C.T. 
Australia 
Canada Commission on International Affairs, The Rev. Donald E. Pratt 
Canadian Council of Churches (Chairman) 


Newtonbrook United Church 
53 Cummer Avenue 
Willowdale, Ontario 
' Dr. E.S. Mackay 
(Secretary) 
40 St. Clair Avenue E, 
Toronto 290, Ontario Canada 
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Country 


or Area 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


' Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Organization 


Committee on International Affairs, 
Danish Ecumenical Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Federation Protestante 
de France 


Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 
Kommission fuer Internationale 
Angelegenheiten 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee ; 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 
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National Christian Council of India, 
Commission on Public Questions 


National Council of Churches in 
Indonesia, Commission on Church 
and Society 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


The Rev, G, Sparring-Petersen 
(Secretary) 

Vester Sogade 545 

1601 Copenhagen V 
Denmark 


Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 


M. Henri Burgelin 
55 rue Ste. Geneviéve des bois 
91 St. Michel s/Orge France 


Professor Dr. Ludwig Raiser 
(Chairman) 

74 Tubingen 

Rappenberghalde 16 

W. Germany 

President D. Adolf Wischmann 

6 Frankfurt/M 

1 Wilhelm-Beer-Weg 229 

Oberkirchenrat Erwin Wilkens 

3 Hannover-Herrenhausen 

Herrenhauser Strasse 2A 
(Joint Secretaries) 


Professor G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

School of Theology 

University of Athens 

Athens, Greece 


Dr. Miklos Palfy 
(General Secretary) 

Szabadsag Ter. 2.1 

Budapest, V. Hungary 


Dr. C.B. Devanesan 
(Chairman) 

Madras Christian College 

Tambaram 

Madras, India 


Mr. Tahi B. Simatupang 
(Chairman) 

The Rev. W.J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 
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Country 
or Area 


Japan 


Korea 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 


Pakistan 


Norway 


Philippines 


South Africa 
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Organization 


Committee on International and 
Social Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


Committee of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the National 
Christian Council of Korea 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on International 
Affairs 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


Commission on International Affairs 
National Council of the Churches 
in the Philippines | 


South African Council of Churches 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


National Council of Churches 
in Indonesia 

Djalan Salemba Raya 10 

Djakarta IV/3, Indonesia 


The Rev. In Ha Lee 
(General Secretary) 

Christian Center Bldg. 

5-1, 4-chome, Ginza 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104 Japan 


The Rev. Chi Mook Kim 
(Chairman) 

The Rev. Tuck Soo Kim 
(Secretary) 

Room 309, C.L.S. Bldg. 

91 Chong NO 2nd Ka 

Seoul, Korea 


Mr. G.C. Burton 
(Chairman) 

38 Roseneath Terrace 

Wellington, New Zealand 

Mr. T.A. Roberts 
(Secretary) 

98B Manuka Street 

Lower Hutt, New Zealand 


Mr. R.A. Bos 
(Secretary) 

Van Lugtenburgstraat 45 

Voorburg, Holland 


Mr. William K. Mall 
(Executive Secretary) 

P.O, Box-357 

Lahore, West Pakistan 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 


-Blindernveien 19 


Oslo 3, Norway 


The Rev. Jose A. Yap 
(Secretary) 

POBox L767 

Manila, Philippines 

Mr. John Rees 
(Secretary ) 

P.O. Box 31190 

Braamfontein 

Transvaal, South Africa 


Country 
or Area 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United 


United States 


USS.S:R.- 


Organization 


The Swedish Ecumenical Committee 
on International Affairs 


National Consultative Commission 
of International Affairs of the 
Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, British Council of Churches 


Department of International Affairs, 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Department of Foreign Relations, 
Moscow Patriarchate 


Officers’ 
Name and Address 


Senator Olle Dahlén 
(Chairman) 

12 Ostervagen 

Spanga 3 Sweden 


Dr. M.E. Boerlin 
(President) 

Sommerhaldenstrasse 2 

4410, Liestal (B-L) 

Switzerland 

The Rev. Arnold Mobbs 
(Secretary ) 

Le Presbytére 

1298 Céligny (Genéve) 

Switzerland 


Mr. Kenneth Johnstone, 
_ C.B., C.M.G. (Chairman) 
The Rev. Hugh Wilcox 
(Executive Secretary) 
10 Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, U.K. 


The Hon, Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer 
(Director) 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York 10027, N.Y. 

U.S.A. 


His Grace Metropolitan 
Nikodim of Leningrad 
and Ladoga 

Mr. Alexy Buevskiy 

Ul. Rylleva 18/2 

Moscow, G-34, U.S.S.R. 


C. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World Alliance 
of Y.M.C.A.s the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation and the Y.W.C.A. These 
organizations carry on active programmes in international affairs, and consulta- 
tions with their representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
' - The C.C.1.A. has been informally related to the independent group of 
Christian laymen from eleven European countries and North America meeting 
under the title “the Committee on Christian Responsability for European Co- 
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operation”. The purpose of the group, whose Chairman is a C.C.1.A. Commis- 

sioner, Dr. C. L. Patijn, has been to follow the development of supra-national 

institutions in Europe and alert the churches to their significance and to the 

state of this evolution at each stage. Three other C.C.I.A. Commissioners, are 

also members. The group has embarked upon anew and more vigorous programme 

and has changed its name to “the Christian Study Group for European Unity”. 
Also, through informal contacts, the C.C.I.A. continues to follow activi- 

ties under the auspices of the permanent committee established by the Chris- 

tian Peace Conference. 


D. CORRESPONDENTS 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a number 
of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for receiving information 
and promoting action. This arrangement is particularly advantageous in coun- 
tries where there are no national or regional commissions on international 
affairs. 

The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the Commis- 
sion, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the constituent churches — 
and Christian councils, and special correspondents, is periodically revised so as 
to give to this network of contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes 
some 400 selected persons in over seventy countries and provides a means of 
closer co-operation between the C.C.J.A. and the constituency of the ecume- 
nical fellowship. Information from the C.C.J.A.is communicated by them to 
the local churches through the religious press, conferences and memoranda. 
These leaders and their colleagues in turn send their views on international 
issues to the C.C.J.A. for information and consideration. The experience 
already gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates its poten- 
tial value for the future, as a way of meeting the need to bring together the 
churches in more effective witness to the world of nations and of stimula- 
ting study and action on international affairs at the level of local congrega- 
tions. 


IV — CONTACTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A key function of the C.C.I.A., as stated in the newly revised Constitu- 
tion, is to “represent the World Council of Churches or to provide for its repre- 
sentation, before these international bodies (such as the United Nations and 
its agencies, including regional bodies), as may be specifically arranged’’. In 
addition, “the Commission may also represent, facilitate and help co-ordinate 
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the representation of member churches, related international Christian 
organizations and non-member churches before such international bodies’. 
Thus, the distinctive mandate at the inter-governmental level given to C.C.I.A. 
by the parent bodies in 1946 is continued, indeed broadened somewhat, in 
the basic document adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Uppsala in July 1968. The contacts developed in pursuit of 
this function put the Commission in better stead to alert and inform leaders 
of the world-wide Christian fellowship on international issues of concern to 
the churches, and to provide a relevant Christian witness when international 
decisions are made. 


A. UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The formal contacts with the United Nations, at U.N. Headquarters in 
New York, the Palais des Nations in Geneva, and other centres where special 
meetings are held, are both general and specific in character. The broader 
pattern of contacts is provided by registration with the U.N. Department of 
Public Information, which entitles C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer 
at all open meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. This is particularly the case at the annual 
sessions of the U.N. General Assembly, which are normally held for some 
three months each autumn. The representational duties at the General 
Assembly have long-exerted a major claim on C.C.I.A. resources, because of 
the importance of many subjects under consideration, and also for the oppor- 
tunities to take up with delegates special ecumenical concerns as they arise. 
At the Twenty-fourth Session of the Assembly, 16 September to 17 
December 1969, C.C.I.A. was represented by Drs. Fagley and Rees, and, for 
part of the Session by Mr. Niilus and Mr. Micheli. At the time of reporting 
Drs. Fagley and Rees are following the proceedings of the Twenty-fifth 
Session which opened on 15 September 1970. 

To guide and supplement direct contacts and representations at the 
General Assembly, the New York Office of C.C.I.A. has issued each year for 
many years, near the beginning of each session, a Memorandum on “Selected 
Items of the Provisional Agenda’’, which summarizes issues scheduled for 
consideration, and cites relevant ecumenical statements and actions which 
provide a basis or framework for possible representations by C.C.I.A. This 
“sreen memo” is sent to Commissioners, Regional and National Commissions, 
leaders of the World Council and of the churches in many countries for infor- 
mation, comment, and possible supporting action at the national level. Copies 
are also provided for some 1,200 delegates and alternates at the Assembly, as 
well as leading officers of the Secretariat. Copies are sent to all of the Perma- 
nent Representatives, and individually to delegates and alternates from 
countries where National Commissions have been established. No activity of 
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C.C.J.A. has been more distinctive, more helpful in communicating ecumenical 
concerns, or more appreciated by diplomats at the U.N. 

The New York office also issues, with the help of Geneva colleagues, a 
corresponding ““blue memo” after each Assembly session, the Memorandum 
on Selected Actions, which summarizes some background of matters acted 
upon, C.C.I.A. procedure, and the actions of the General Assembly. This 
serves primarily as a report to concerned churchmen and related agencies. 


B. UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The more specific framework for C.C.I.A.’s representation at the U.N., 
on behalf of the World Council of Churches, is provided by its consultative 
relationship to the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative 
relationship was established in 1947 in accordance with Article 71 of the 
United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the C.C.I.A. to be 
represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by consultants and, in accordance 
with established rules, to submit written statements and to offer oral 
interventions. duet eg 

In April 1969 at a meeting of the ECOSOC Committee and subsequent 
to a review, conducted-by ECOSOC, of all NGOs in or seeking consultative 
status on the basis of a new formulation of consultative categories, the Com- 
mittee recommended that C.C.I.A. be recognized in Category II status. The 
Committee’s recommendation was subsequently accepted by ECOSOC 
without debate. 

In addition C.C.I.A. officers and staff give attention to contacts with 
most of the various commissions of ECOSOC. Particular reference should be 
made to the Commission on Human Rights and related committees, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the Commission for Social Development, and 
the Population Commission, whose work is followed closely. Reference should 
also be made to two of the newer agencies of special interest, the Committee 
for Development Planning, and the Advisory Committee on the Application 
of Science and Technology to Development. And, of course, there are long- 
standing contacts with an inter-agency programme related to ECOSOC, the 
United Nations Development Programme. 7 

The consultative relationship to ECOSOC includes provisions for contacts 
at the regional economic commissions in Asia (ECAFE), Africa (ECA), Latin 
America (ECLA) and Europe (ECE). Lack of resources has limited C.C.I.A. 
representation at meetings of these regional bodies to such ad hoc and occasional 
arrangements as may be made through regional Christian agencies. A welcome 
desire on the part of the East Asia Christian Conference for more formal 
contacts with ECAFE led by mutual agreement between officers of C.C.I.A. 
and E.A.C.C. in May 1969 to the designation of U Kyaw Than, General 
Secretary of the E.A.C.C., to serve as Permanent Representative of C.C.I.A. 
to ECAFE, with the understanding that he will represent concerns of E.A.C.C. 
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as well as authorized positions of C.C.I.A. This approach has wider applica- 
bility, to be explored in regard to other regions. 


C. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The C.C.I.A. has formal consultative relations, described below, with 
the Food and Agricultural Organization (F.A.O.), UNESCO, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. It is on the Special List of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (N.G.O.s) now maintained by the International Labour Organization 
(I.L.0.). It has informal contacts with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the U.N. Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment. The possibility of a more formal relationship with the latter is still 
being explored. An application for official relations with the World Health 
Organization, made on behalf of the Christian Medical Commission of the 
W.C.C. was considered by the Executive Board of W.H.O. in January 1970 
and was approved by that body. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (F.A.0.) 


The Commission continues its close association with F.A.O., notably 
in cooperation with the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. The year 1970 was 
notable for the Second World Food Congress which made it quite clear that 
the Commission’s work with F.A.O. must be maintained and increased on as 
a high a level as possible. 

We have suffered a loss during the year in that the Rev. Alan Keighley, 
who has been our Honorary Representative in Rome, has moved to other 
duties and is no longer available for day to day consultation. The Commission 
is extremely grateful to Mr. Keighley for his devoted day to day service and 
is busily searching for a successor. 


E. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Relations with UNESCO have continued, during the period under review, 
to involve exchange of information and consultation with officials of the organ- 
ization, as well as attendance at meetings and conferences, whether at head- 
quarters in Paris or in other parts of the world. One of the functions of 
C.C.LA. is to facilitate working relations between the various divisions and 
departments of the W.C.C., or agencies related to them, and UNESCO. This 
applies particularly to the Division of Ecumenical Action and the Office of 
Education, the Division of World Mission and Evangelism, certain aspects of 
DICARWS activities and the Youth Department of the W.C.C. 
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Particularly close contacts have been established in the course of 1970 — 
the International Education Year — between the Executive Secretary of the 
Office of Education and officials of UNESCO, which was formally represented 
at a W.C.C. Consultation on the World Education Crisis and the Church’s 
‘Contribution, held in the Netherlands from 17 to 22 May, 1970. 

The current Chairman of the Standing Committee of N.G.O.s in Consul- 
tative status with UNESCO is Mr. Aaron Tolen, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the C.C.I.A., and the Vice-Chairman of an N.G.O. Working 
Party on Youth in Society is Mrs. Mercy Oduyoye, a member of the staff 
of the W.C.C. Youth Department. 

UNESCO efforts in the field of literacy are given increased importance 
in the activities of the organization, and the staff of C.C.I.A. have continued 
to encourage close contacts between church agencies involved in literacy work 
and UNESCO. 


F. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (I.L.0.) 


The long-established contacts, mostly of an unofficial character, with | 
the I.L.O. continue unabated and are in fact being extended with the new 
concerns of the World Council of Churches for development. 

We have welcomed the appointments of Mr. Wilfred Jenks as Director 
General in succession to Mr. David Morse and have every confidence that the 
old cordial relations will continue. 


G. UNICEF (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND) 


Contacts between UNICEF programmes and operational programmes of 
ecumenical agencies, particularly in developing countries continue to grow. 
Also, UNICEF sent an observer to the January 1970 W.C.C. consultation on 
the churches’ participation in development, held in Montreux. While the 
building up of contacts at the headquarters level still suffers from reduced 
deployment of C.C.I.A. personnel, Miss Elizabeth Johns, Director of Inter- 
national Affairs of Church Women United, continues to serve as C.C.I.A. 
representative at UNICEF on an interim basis. 


H. OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONTACTS 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter-governmental bodies 
also help to relate more closely individual Divisions and Departments of the 
World Council of Churches and members of their staff to various inter-govern- 
mental programmes in areas of specific concern. Particularly important for the 
work of the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the 
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contacts maintained at the working level with the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, F.A.O. and UNICEF, as well as the 
relations maintained by the C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration and the Council of Europe. 
Now, since the establishment within the World Council of the Christian 
Medical Commission, formal consultative relations with W.H.O. have been 
established and good working relationships continue with UNCTAD. 


I. INFORMAL CONTACTS 


C.C.I.A. maintains its contacts with inter-governmental bodies in order 
to make it possible to gather information for the further education of the 
churches and to bring to the attention of these bodies the views of the W.C.C. 
constituency. Examples of this are the consultations that have been held in 
Paris with all sides dealing with the problem of peace and reconstruction in 
Vietnam. Contacts are later referred to on the problem of peace in the 
Middle East. 


J. NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The C.C.I.A., as an agent of the World Council of Churches, has a 
distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed advantageous 
“to concert from time to time with other organizations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particular ends” (Aim 9). 

C.C.I.A. representatives, therefore, participate in joint conferences and 
meetings of various non-governmental organizations where opportunities are 
afforded to discuss common problems, such as consultative procedures in 
ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee and migration issues, the activities of 
UNICEF and questions relating to human rights. 
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V — PRINCIPAL CONCERNS OF 
THE C.C.I.A. 


A. INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


1. Disarmament 


Report of the Third Consultation on disarmament and the concerns 
of the Churches — Geneva 2, 3 and 4 July, 1970 


I. Introduction 


1. The World Council of Churches has at many times and in many 
forums sought to express its concern for world peace and the related problem 
of disarmament. Apart from appeals dating back to 1948 and consistently re- 
iterated by the Assemblies, Central Committees and Executive Committees of 
the World Council, its Commission on International Affairs has devoted great 
attention to this problem which has tragically become more urgent with the 
passage of time. In particular it held consultations on disarmament in June 
1962 and June 1964 with the participation of delegates to the Geneva Disar- 
mament Conference. The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma in January 1969 resolved: 


“In the light of new developments and challenges in the field of world disar- 
mament and world politics, it was agreed to request the C.C.I.A. to consider the 
holding of a new international Christian consultation on disarmament to examine 
with representatives of nuclear and non-nuclear powers some of the current issues 
and the way forward, including relations of big nations and small nations, the right 
of non-nuclear powers to their share in vital decisions, and the danger of freezing 
the existing order at the expense of necessary change’’. 


In consequence we are met here in Geneva in July 1970 to fulfill the mandate 
remitted to us. As we proceeded with our discussions we became increasingly 
aware of the critical condition of our times. When we last met six years ago, 
problems were crucial and we are today convinced that opportunities for 
action yesterday have eluded us and if we do not act now, we may not be 
able to act tomorraw. 


2. As we face the world scene today we find reason for encouragement 
but also unhappy cause for concern. On the positive side we see the Antarctic 
Treaty of 1959, the Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations between 
the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. welcomed by the U.N. General Assembly, 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the U.N. Resolution and the Treaty 
banning nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction from outer space, the 
Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America in 1967 and 
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the Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons of 1968, which came 
into force in 1970. Our encouragement, however, loses its buoyancy when we 
note that the world’s total military expenditures have, in less than a decade; 
increased from about 120,000 billion to over 200,000 billion dollars, that the 
explosive situations in Indochina and the Middle East remain unrelieved and 
that the legitimate needs of the underprivileged in our world community are 
increasingly unmet. 


3. While our attention has been mainly focussed on the considerations 
of the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament meeting here in Geneva, 
we have not been unmindful of other developments carrying deep significance 
for the cause of disarmament and world peace and justice. As particularly 
relevant, we note with gratitude the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
at Vienna. We welcome the reported seriousness with which these Talks are 
proceeding, free from the debilitating effects of propaganda objectives and 
we respectfully urge that pending the conclusion of agreements, neither of the 
participants take any unilateral action with respect to further testing or deploy- 
ment of strategic offensive or defensive nuclear weapons which could be 
considered by the other party as an obstacle to progress. The relatively stable 
nuclear balance which now exists between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. offers 
real but short-term opportunity to the two nations to halt the arms race in 
both quality and quantity of weapons and then to begin the process of real 
disarmament. If this present opportunity is lost, however, through a misdi- 
rected sense of caution or an illusive pursuit of security, a major escalation of 
the arms race which is very likely to ensue can only result in a loss of real 
security, not only for those nations, but for the whole of mankind. In regard 
to SALT we do not minimize the potentiality of better understanding between 
the countries of eastern and western Europe and such agreements as can 
contribute to more stable peace and greater justice for other regions and the 
world at large, and to the strengthening of the United Nations in serving the 
purposes of its Charter. 


4. It is significant that the Disarmament Decade should coincide with 
the Second Development Decade, for the two are closely connected. Both 
can contribute to lifting the burdens of poverty and to attaining humane 
levels of living in the developing countries. The mounting flow of resources 
into the maw of the deadly competition in arms diverts energies and mate- 
rials which could otherwise be devoted to the world struggle against poverty. 


IT, Discussions of the Consultation 


5. We had the opportunity and privilege of hearing expert judgment on 
the present situation. We welcomed to our Consultation at separate times the 
Deputy Special Representative of the Secretary-General to the U.N. Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament, the Swedish Minister without Portfolio 
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in charge of disarmament, the Heads of Delegations to the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament of India, the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America and an expert on bacteriological warfare from the World Health 
Organization. We noted from their reports that the problems currently before 
the U.N. Conference are: 


(a) chemical and bacteriological warfare 

(b) prohibition of weapons of mass destruction from the ocean floor 
(c) general and complete disarmament 

(d) the cessation of underground nuclear testing. 


6. We are gratified at the good prospects of agreements on the question 
of permanent de-nuclearization of the ocean-floor and hope that when success 
is achieved in this direction, the way will be left open to total demilitarization 
and to a sharing of the wealth of the sea-bed. With regard to underground 
nuclear testing we express the urgent hope that agreement on a complete ban 
can be achieved. Short of that we urge that at least a threshold should be 
imposed on the magnitude of the test now being carried out. 


7. On the question of general and complete disarmament we emphasize 
and endorse the hope expressed by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations that Nations will proceed first to a “freeze” of armaments, secondly 
to a “reduction” of armaments and finally to the “elimination” of armaments. 
We recommend in this connection the adoption of such devices as nuclear-free 
zones. Although we recognize both the great complexity of the problem of 
the limitation of international trade in arms and the right. of smaller nations 
to acquire arms for their self-defence, we urge that serious consideration 
should be given internationally to a limitation in competitive arms trade, at 
least in cases where this can lead to a widening of existing international 
conflicts. 


8. The Consultation received detailed information on the issue of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare. It heard those who hold that it is 
preferable to separate the two methods of warfare in order to make progress 
in banning the development, production and stock-piling of at least bacte- 
riological weapons, and those who hold that a similar ban on both chemical 
and bacteriological weapons should be declared in the same treaty. Against 
this background the Consultation urges, as an immediate step, the universal 
ratification of the Geneva Protocol of 1925. It supports the U.N. General 
Assembly resolution, declaring as contrary to the generally recognized rules 
of international law the use in international conflict of any chemical agents 
which might be employed because of their direct toxic effects on man, animals 
or plants, and of any biological agents which are intended to cause disease or 
death to man, animals or plants. It strongly endorses the appeal by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations to all States to accede to the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 and for them to make a clear affirmation that the prohibition 
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applies to the use in war of all chemical, bacteriological and biological agents. 
Furthermore we endorse his appeal to all countries to reach agreement to 
achieve effective elimination of such agents from the arsenal of weapons. We 
believe that tear-gas and other harassing agents should be included in these 
international arrangements. 


9. The Consultation welcomes the action by Japan to ratify the Geneva 
Protocol without reservations and urges that similar action be taken by States 
which are not yet parties to that instrument. It further demands that those 
States which have ratified the Protocol with reservations should renounce such 
reservations. We also demand that signatory powers abstain from subsequent 
unilateral interpretation of their commitment. The Consultation considered 
the issue of the use of particularly inhumane weapons such as napalm. It 
strongly urges that adequate international measures be taken to prohibit and 
prevent the use of this weapon. As Christians we feel we ought also to protest 
against the indiscriminate use of tear-gas against the civilian population. 


10. It is increasingly clear that the allocation of an increasing portion of 
world production to the arms race has grave economic and social consequences. 
This basically wasteful use of available resources hits both the industrial and 
the pre-industrial societies, limiting their abilities to meet the needs of their 
own citizens, and to accelerate cooperation in a world strategy of development. 
At point after point, the demands of military establishments restrict efforts 
to build truly human societies, and may create self-perpetuating military-indus- 
trial complexes. Studies have shown the social and economic benefits which 
disarmament could bring. Studies are now needed to show the price paid by 
society for the race in arms and we especially welcome the proposal of the 
U.N. Secretary-General that such studies should be pursued. 


11. We are so convinced of the dangers of our time that we call for 
even greater and broader efforts to achieve disarmament than those now under 
way, much though we approve of them. To us the absence of France from 
its proper place in the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament and the 
exclusion of the People’s Republic of China from all discussions both within 
and without the United Nations vitiate much of what is being achieved and 
we urge France to re-consider its decision and to assume its proper seat in the 
Conference. We plead therefore for some kind of forum, be it a World Disar- 
mament Conference, or a Conference of all Nuclear Powers, which would be 
as comprehensive as the times require and would assure that all nuclear powers © 
not only accept agreements arrived at, but share in their preparation. 


12. The pursuit of balanced and progressive disarmament becomes more 
hopeful if it is coupled with efforts to build institutions and procedures to 
provide alternative safeguards for security. If nations are gradually to yield 
traditional reliance on military power, they must have reliable access to 
trustworthy international provisions for peaceful settlement and peaceful 
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change. It is necessary that the question of establishing such provisions be 
made the subject of continuing attention at a high diplomatic level, within 
the U.N. and related bodies. 


lI. Recommendations 


It is in the light of the information we have received and the discussions 
we have had that once again we appeal to all our member churches and to 
men of good-will everywhere to take more seriously than ever the peril in 
which mankind now finds itself. Throughout our discussions emphasis was laid 
time and time again, particularly by the representatives of governments, on the 
deplorable lack of concern of the general public which appears to stem 
primarily from lack of information. We would therefore plead with our 
churches 


to know more 
to feel more 
to tell more 
to do more 


From the Centre in Geneva we shall seek to keep you better informed of the 
dangers and problems of a re-arming world. But information to you will be of 
little value unless you pass it oh to your church members, and your informa- 
tion to us is equally vital for a mutual increase of awareness to the problems. 
It is our hope that the communication of such information will make 
individuals aware of the deep moral issues that are involved not only for 
ourselves, but also for our children and the whole of mankind in failure to” 
resolve the issues we have been discussing this week. 


14, Finally we believe that if the churches are more fully informed and 
more fully aware of their moral obligations, they will be more prepared to 
speak to their governments forthrightly, urgently and prophetically in the 
name of Almighty God and all His children that they play their part in saving 
the world from disaster. 


2. Vietnam 


At its Twenty-fourth meeting, held in Cambridge, England in August 
1969, the Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. adopted the following Minute, 
which was subsequently approved by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Canterbury: 


1. The Executive Committee wishes to recall the long-standing and deep concern 
of the W.C.C. and its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
for a solution of the tragic conflict in Vietnam. It reaffirms in particular the 
resolutions adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C. at Uppsala in 
July 1968, and the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. at Tulsa in January 1969. - 
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2. It expresses its conviction that today Christians have an obligation to support 
both short-term relief and long-term development, and welcomes reports that 
both the W.C.C., the E.A.C.C: and their member churches through their relief 
agencies are actively engaged in relief works and on consultations with 
authorities in Vietnam on their plans for post-war rehabilitation, and the 
churches’ contribution to them. 


3. It stresses the need for rapid progress towards peace. It takes note of certain 
areas of agreement in proposals for a peaceful settlement made by several 
parties and of current trends towards de-escalation in the conflict. It expresses 
the hope that the U.S. will continue to withdraw its troops from South Vietnam. 
It urges all parties to the current negotiations to widen the area of agreement 
to achieve an early cease-fire and political settlement. 


Subsequently the World Council of Churches Executive Committee, 
meeting in Geneva in February, 1970, adopted the following statement: 


I. Introduction 


A new year has just begun in Vietnam and each day new deaths and suffering 
are added to the tragic toll of the last twenty years. The Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches is impelled to plead once more for peace in that 
unhappy land. 

Ever since 1954, the World Council itself, in a succession of statements and 
appeals and direct representations to all the parties concerned, has expressed its 
concern for peace in Vietnam. 

It is almost two years since the government of the United States began to 
change its policy in Vietnam from that of seeking a military solution to the search 
for a negotiated settlement. The government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam has responded positively of the changed American policy by agreeing to 
engage in negotiations. In general the scale of the conflict has been reduced. For 
many months official conversations on Vietnam have been held in Paris between 
the four parties involved in the war. Last summer when the Central Committee of 
our Council was in session, it refrained from making any statement about Vietnam 
because it was judged that such a statement might disturb delicate negociations on 
the basic differences still to be resolved. 


II, General Recommendations 


As six months have passed and no discernible progress in the Paris official 
conversations has emerged, nor has the danger of a possible re-escalation disap- 
peared, the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. adresses the following appeals 
to all the parties involved: 


1. We welcome and support the appeal of the U.N. Secretary-General for “the 
emergence of a broad-based national government in Saigon that has the 
confidence and allegiance of most factions in South Vietnam” and commend 
it to all the parties concerned. 


2. We also urge that accelerated steps be taken which will create conditions that 
would lay the foundations of peace by and for the Vietnamese in their country. 
Such steps should include as a minimum a determined stand against any 
re-escalation of the military activities and against acts that could lead to it, and 
against any actions that might spread or widen war activities in adjacent 
countries (such as is the case presently in Laos). 
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III, Specific Appeals to the Different Parties 


Besides the general appeals we also address the following specific appeals to the 
four parties involved: 


I. To the USA 


To refrain from methods of warfare which by long-term damage to the soil 
and vegetation further endanger the life of human beings, and from destruction 
of villages and “search and destroy” missions. 


2. To South Vietnam 


To provide immediately for fuller political and religious freedom and ensure 
that prisoners are treated with due regard to internationally established standards. 


3. To the Provisional Revolutionary Government 


To refrain from acts of reprisal and bombings against civilian population. 


4, To the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 


To release lists of U.S. and allied prisoners and show to the satisfaction of 
world conscience that it acts towards them in accordance with international 
standards of humanitarian law. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches also appeals to 
all peoples to exert their influence on their governments to seek, in all possible 
ways, peace in Vietnam. 


In May 1970 the Officers of the W.C.C., after consultation with C.C.I.A., 
issued a statement “‘deploring the widening of the war into Laos and Cambodia, 
with the consequent senseless increase of suffering of the peoples of Indo- 
china.” They urged member churches to use their fullest influence upon their 
governments to press for a negotiated peace, deplored the intransigence of 
all four parties to the Paris talks and urged Great Britain and Russia, as co- 
Chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Agreement to call a conference “before the 
war explodes into a disaster engaging all mankind.” 

Since that time private consultations have been held regularly in Paris 
with spokesmen of all parties concerned and these are being continued. In 
the light of these consultations this urgent subject has also been a matter of 
continuing discussion by C.C.I.A. and other organs of the World Council of 
Churches and in consultation with the member churches concerned, 


3. The Middle East 


Meeting at Canterbury, England, in August 1969, the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, acting on the advice of the C.C.I.A. adopted 
the following statement. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches reviewing the situation 
in the Middle East in the light of the resolution of the Uppsala Assembly and later 
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events in the area, notes with deep concern the constant deterioration of the 
situation and the increasing threat of an explosion which could affect the peace of 
the world, adopts as its own the principles which the former Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches set forth in its statement on the Middle East at 
Heraklion in August, 1967. 


1. 


Recognizes that no lasting peace is possible without respecting the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian and Jewish people presently living in the area and 
without effective international guarantee for the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all nations in the area, including Israel ; 


Recognizes that the great powers have special responsibility for creating the 
political climate and the external circumstances in which peace can be restored 


. on the basis of the implementation of the U.N. Security Council Resolution of 


22 November 1967; 


Believes that, in supporting the establishment of the State of Israel without 
protecting the rights of Palestinians, injustice has been done to Palestinian Arabs 
by the great powers, which should be redressed ; 


Re-affirms that the World Council of Churches should continue to fulfill its 
responsibility to serve the needs of all refugees, and requests it to include in 
this concern both Arabs and Jews and the basic idea of legitimate free 
movement; 


. Welcomes the plans to convene in Cyprus in September next a consultation on 


“The Middle East Refugee Programme” and prays that our churches will have 
a renewed sense of the continuing and increasing tragedy of the Palestinian 
refugees and other desplaced persons, and of the imperative obligations of the 
churches to minister to their needs and support their basic demand for justice; 


. States again its concern that basic internationally recognized human rights be 


observed for all people and urges the General Secretary of the United Nations 
to intensify his actions towards this end; 


. Suggests that the subject of biblical interpretation be studied in order to avoid 


the misuse of the Bible in support of partisan political views and to clarify the 
bearing of faith upon critical political questions ; 


. Recommends that serious consideration be given by the appropriate department 


of the World Council of Churches to initiating discussions with Christians, Jews 
and Moslems as to the guardianship of the Holy Places, the status of Jerusalem 
and the people of the city. 


The Commission has continued its efforts both to understand and to 
mediate in the tragedy of the Middle East and has continued to urge greater 
assistance to the needs of refugees. 

In November 1969 a conference was convened jointly by the member 
churches of the World Council of Churches in the Middle East and the Division 
of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service of the World Council of 
Churches, in Nicosia, to discuss once again the problem of the Arab refugees. 
The C.C.I.A. was actively involved in the planning and conduct of the confer- 
ence and had invaluable opportunities of discussion with Palestinian church 


leaders. 
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At the time of the meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in . 
June 1970, a luncheon was arranged at which the guest speaker was Dr. Jakov 
Herzog, the Director General of the Prime Minister’s office in Israel. The 
luncheon was exceptionally well attended and every opportunity was taken 
to gain a new understanding of the problems of Israel. 

‘Out of our great concern for the general and particular situation, the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches addressed the following 
telegram to Palestinian leaders following the now notorious hijacking of three 
international airliners. . . 


To the Central Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

For more than two decades the World Council of Churches through its 
statements and programmes, has expressed its concern for justice and peace for 
all peoples in the Middle East. We recognize that you have felt unjustly excluded 
from various governmental and international forums which have made decisions 
profoundly affecting your future. Until now, the world community has not been 
able to satisfy your demands for justice and self-determination. 

This week one Palestinian liberation movement has hijacked a number of 
civilian aircraft thus endangering the lives of 250 innocent men, women and 
children who are being held as hostages. Wanton material destruction and consid- 
erable disruption of international air travel also has resulted. 

While understanding the frustration of the Palestinian Arabs and your desire 
to focus world attention on your situation, we must strongly condemn these 
reckless acts of anarchy and blackmail which disregard the basic human rights for 
which you are striving. We urge you to take note of the almost universal condem- 
nation of these acts which is most likely to lead to reprisals that will only cause 
further deterioration of the situation in the Middle East. It is our judgment, 
therefore, that it is in your own best interest to: 


1. refrain from further indiscriminate bombings, attacks and hijackings which 
increasingly threaten innocent civilians; 


2. negotiate with the I.C.R.C. the speedy repatriation of all hostages currently 
held, without respect to their religion or nationality ; 


3. exercise the utmost care to maintain the health and safety of those now held 
and insure that under no circumstances will injury or murder take place. 


At this critical moment when fresh prospects for peace in the Middle East 
have began to emerge, the World Council of Churches reaffirms the overwhelming 
importance of continuing negotiations that could lead to a peaceful settlement. 
We urge you to reconsider your negative position with regard to the reactivation 
of Ambassador Jarring’s mission and concentrate your efforts on insuring that 
your interests are included in all subsequent negotiations. 


Eugene Carson Blake 

More recently, and under the aegis of the C.C.I.A., staff of the World 
Council of Churches spent a day in discussion with representatives of the P.L.O. 
The following agreed Press Communiqué was subsequently issued : 


On September 29 and 30 two representatives of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization accompanied by Mr. Amar Ben Toumi, former Minister of Justice 
of the Algerian Government, met with the General Secretary and members of 
staff of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
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The initiative for this meeting was taken by Mr. Carbonare of the C.C.S.A. 
Among the subjects discussed were the way in which W.C.C. aid to the peoples 
in the Middle East were to be channelled after the recent tragedy in Jordan, and 
the way in which full information about the aims and-convictions of the 
Palestinian people could be given to the W.C.C. constituency. 

The Palestinian representatives urged the World Council of Churches to 
understand their cause and their claims to human dignity and justice for all people 
in the area irrespective of their conviction or creed. 

The W.C.C. staff stated their willingness to continue the dialogue which exists 
with all parties in the Middle East, to continue their aid to people in need in 
accordance with the policies of impartiality the World Council of Churches has 
set over the years and to continue their interest in increasingly balanced infor- 
mation about the aspirations of the different peoples involved in the Middle East 
conflict. 

Both parties felt that a lasting and just peace in the region could only be 
achieved through the reconciliation of those involved in the conflict. 


The general situation and the particular situation of UNRWA has of 
course been exarcerbated by the tragic events in Jordan and the Commission 
can do no more than striye in its own way for the deeper understanding and 
tolerance that will lead to peace. 


4. Nigeria 


The Commission welcomes the end of civil war in Nigeria and the role 
played by the All African Conference of Churches and leading Nigerian 
churchmen in seeking to bring about reconciliation. Meanwhile the appropriate 
organs of the World Council of Churches continue to concern themselves 
actively with the ongoing problems of relief in consultation with the govern- 
ment of Nigeria and its National Council of Churches. 


5. Rhodesia 


Meeting at Canterbury, England, in August 1969, the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches resolved: 


The Central Committee: 


1. Commends the statements by the Christian Council in Rhodesia and the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Rhodesia, issued before the Referendum on June 20, 1969 
and endorses the judgment that the Proposals for a New Constitution for 
Rhodesia are in many respects contrary to Christian teaching ; 


2. Declares that member churches should fulfill part of their responsibility to 
the whole populations of Rhodesia by providing the churches in Rhodesia with 
the necessary help by finance and personnel for the development of their 
programmes of education, training, relief and other areas of Christian service ; 


3. Appreciates the intention of the U.N. policy of economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, and requests the member churches to press upon their governments 
the necessity to find more effective measures for the ends sought. The C.C.LA. 
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is asked to continue to seek advice in this matter from the member churches 
and other appropriate bodies. The member churches are invited to inform the 
C.C.I.A. of the action they have been able to take; 


4. Urges member churches to influence governments and the public to recognize 
that those who struggle against oppression and injustice, merit responsible 
consideration and support; 


5. Does not accept that acquiescence in injustice is an inevitable necessity, and 
therefore urges that the U.K. Government should not grant constitutional 
independence to Rhodesia until conditions have been established for a major- 
ity rule that will serve legitimate rights and aspirations of the whole people; 

6. Calls on all Christian people to pray that in this tragic situation God will 
reveal to us the way of justice and brotherhood, and will enable us to 
follow it. 


Since that time Christian leaders in Rhodesia have taken an unequivocal 
stand in regard to the proposed Land Tenure Act (cf. The Churches and the 
Land Tenure Act, Mombo Press, Rhodesia 1970) and in this connection the 


- Officers of the World Council of Churches issued the following statement in 
May 1970: 


The World Council of Churches has long supported full human rights for all 
in Southern Africa. 

We, as officers of the World Council of Churches deplore the increasing erosion 
of those human rights in Rhodesia. The new Republic and Land Tenure Acts | 
are the cornerstone of what has become an apartheid State. Among the discrimi- 
natory clauses against the vast disenfranchised black majority are provisions giving 
power to the authorities to decide which properties can be declared to be used by 
whites and which by blacks. The authorities will have to give permission for 
holding any multi-racial meeting. For these purposes all churches and Christian 
institutions will be required to register as private organizations. 

We call upon the congregations of the member churches to support the 
courageous stands taken by their own leaders and the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in publicly resisting these measures, taken by a régime which is illegally set up, 
has no international status and is morally indefensible. Precisely because the régime 
claims to be Christian and to uphold Christian civilization, it must be condemned 
for violating basic human rights. The oppressing white minority is adding to the 
existing tension which so tragically exists in Southern Africa and is forcing the 
long-suffering oppressed majority to resort to extreme means to assert their 
human dignity. 

We appeal to Christians around the world to be alert to what is happening in 
Rhodesia, and to encourage their governments to condemn the oppressive actions 
of the Smith régime and to take all the measures recommended by the United 
Nations as will ensure that these immoral and dangerous trends be arrested and . 
a representative Government be established in Rhodesia. 


6. Latin America 


The Commission has been deeply concerned about the situation in 
Latin America and has been following events there very closely. We append © 
to this report excerpts from a paper prepared by the Methodist Evangelical 
Church in Bolivia which illustrate the present situation in Latin America and 
the role which the churches ought to play (Appendix II). . 
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B. HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


1. International Standards 


C.C.1.A. Staff have continued to follow closely the work of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies in this field. Ratification of or accession 
to existing international instruments such as the two International Covenants 
on Human Rights and the International Convention on the Elimination of all 
Forms of Racial Discrimination has been urged. Unfortunately the general 
political climate has not been conductive to further elaboration of the draft 
International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and 
Discrimination based on Religion or Belief. Yet the positions formulated on 
this questions by the C.C.I.A. and the W.C.C. still hold and will continue to 
serve as a basis for C.C.I.A. representation when consideration of this item is 
resumed in the Third Committee of the U.N. General Assembly. The question 
of the establishment of a post of a United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights is still pending before the General Assembly, and it should be 
recalled that the Uppsala Assembly of the W.C.C. stated its view that there 
should be established in the United Nations “‘an office of the highest possible 
level — perhaps that of Under-Secretary — to facilitate greater coordination 
of action relating to human rights’. The question of Human Rights in Armed 
Conflicts which involves such issues as the reaffirmation and development of 
humanitarian law; greater protection of civilian population in modern warfare ; 
the protection and respect of those civilians and combattants involved in 
non-international armed conflicts; the universal application of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 regarding the use of poisonous and asphyxiating gases, is 
under active consideration both in the United Nations and in the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. The C.C.1.A. Staff have followed these develop- 
mentd and sought to bring the importance of these issues to the attention of 
the Executive Committee, Commissioners and National Commissions. 


2. Specific Situations 


Unfortunately the number of situations in which violations of human 
rights occur has increased during the period under review. Violence and 
torture are taking place in a growing number of countries, whether in Europe, 
North and South America, Africa or Asia. In conformity with a long-established 
practice C.C.I.A. has sought to assemble information on situations involving 
violations of human rights and, whenever possible or advisable, approaches to 
church leaders or officials of governments of the countries concerned have 
taken place. In other instances, C.C.I.A. officers and staff have put at the 
disposal of the officers and the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. relevant 
information, and the facilities of C.C.I.A. have been utilised for certain 
personal contacts and visits by leaders of the W.C.C. and its member churches. 
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While detailed report on these various actions, some of which are currently 
underway, would be inadvisable here, the assistance of C.C.I.A. has been sought 
in connection with situations in such countries as Brazil, Ireland, Rumania, the 
U.S.S.R., North and South Vietnam, North Korea, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
Lesotho, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and other territories in eda 
Africa. 


3. Problems of Race Relations 


The Central Committee of the W.C.C. at its meeting in Canterbury in 
August 1969 established a five-year “‘Ecumenical Programme to Combat 
Racism”’. The staff of C.C.I.A. maintains close working relations with the 
Executive Secretary of the newly established programme and the Director of 
C.C.I.A. attended the first meeting of the International Advisory Committee 
on the Programme to Combat Racism, held in Geneva in early June 1970. 

In regard to the Special Fund of the Programme to Combat Racism, _ 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at its Canterbury 
meeting in August 1969 decided: 


“that this Special Fund be distributed to organizations of oppressed racial groups 
or organizations supporting victims of racial injustice whose purposes are not 
inconsonant with the general purposes of the World Council, and in respect of 
funds provided from the reserves of those divisions, with the general purposes of 
the DICARWS and DWME, to be used in their struggle for economic, social and 
political justice ; 


that the Executive Committee be authorized to decide on recommendations from 
the International Advisory Committee, the organizations to which the Special 
Fund shall be distributed’’. 


Accordingly recommendations for the distribution of $200,000 by the 
International Advisory Committee for the Programme to Combat Racism 
regarding the Special Fund were adopted by the World Council of Churches’ 
Executive Committee meeting in Arnoldshain on 3 September 1970 without 
dissenting votes. The Committee noted with appreciation that the organizations 
which have appealed for grants have given the assurance that they will not 
use the funds received for military purposes but for activities in harmony with 
the purposes of the World Council of Churches and its divisions. All the 
applications are for social, health and educational purposes and for legal aid. 

The World Council of Churches’ Executive Committee also offered some 
comments to the International Advisory Committee with regard to future 
allocations from the Special Fund which do not basically modify the criteria 
laid down for the current applications. 

Personal contacts between W.C.C. staff and officials of the United 
Nations have.been arranged by C.C.1I.A. to discuss plans for the observance in 
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1971 of the International Year to Combat Racism, proclaimed by the U.N. 
General Assembly at its Twenty-fourth session. 


C. ADVANCE TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The advance towards self-government must not be assessed solely in 
relation to the frustrations engendered by the situation in Southern Africa, 
important though that may be. Rather, the remarkable record of attainment 
to national sovereignty of over half the member states of the United Nations, 
especially in the last decade, is one of the major achievements of that organ- 
ization in its quarter-century of life. 

In this respect it is noteworthy to highlight the Declaration on the 


Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples adopted by the 


General Assembly on 14 December, 1960 (cf. C.C.I.A. Annual Report 1968-69 
p. 39). This seven-point document which has become the charter of the anti- 
colonial movement in the U.N. with regard to the remaining Western depen- 
dencies, states inter alia that alien subjugation is a denial of fundamental 
human rights, that all peoples have the right to self-determination, that inade- 
quate preparedness should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence, 
that all repressive measures shall cease, that immediate measures shall be taken 
to transfer all powers to the peoples of non-self-governing territories. The 
Declaration’s reference to safeguarding the sovereign rights of peoples and the 
national unity and territorial integrity of countries helps to restrict possible 
wider applications of the principle of self-determination. 

One of the most active U.N. Committees is the “Special Committee of 
Twenty-four’, set up to implement the Declaration. The programme of this 
Committee has been designed to allow the maximum opportunity for “subject 
peoples” to have their voices heard. Thus besides meetings at the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York, in 1970 the Committee has met in Lusaka, Addis Ababa 
and Algiers. The recommendations of the Committee have included plans for 
moral and material support to refugees as well as increased contacts with 
responsible leaders of “liberation movements”’. 

1969 saw three highly significant developments in the advance towards 
self-government: 


(a) On 11 December 1969, the General Assembly of the U.N. adopted 
by a vote of 78 to 5 with 16 obstentions, a resolution on Jmplementation of 
the Declaration. This called on all States, especially the administering Powers, 
to give effect to the recommendations made by the Special Committee. It 
reaffirmed recognition of the legitimacy of the struggle of colonial peoples for 
self-determination and independence and urged moral and material assistance. 
It urged all States and international institutions to withhold assistance from 
Portugal, South Africa and Southern Rhodesia until they renounce colonial 
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domination and racial discrimination. It called for national legislation to punish 
the recruitment, financing and training of mercenaries. It requested the dis- 
mantling of military bases in the Territories and again condemned policies to 
impose non-representative regimes and constitutions, strengthen foreign interests 
interests and encourage foreign immigrants. It urged once more cooperation 
with the Special Committee. 


(b) The U.N. Assembly also adopted, by avvote of 80 to 2 with 18 
abstentions, a resolution on the activities of foreign economic and other 
interests impeding implementations of the Declaration with which the concern 
to eliminate colonialism, apartheid and racial discrimination in Southern Africa 
was associated. It condemned the exploitation and the methods of “those 
foreign economic, financial and other interests which are designed to perpetu- 
ate colonial rule”. It asked administering Powers and other States concerned 
to “‘take immediate measures to put an end to all (such) practices...” 


(c) The third and probably most significant development was the adop-  __ 
tion of the Lusaka Manifesto by the states of East and Central Africa in May 
1969. This document introduced a new element of openness towards the 
regimes south of the Zambesi on the part of the independent African states. 
The Manifesto was adopted by the O.A.U. summit in September and thus 
became the definitive criterion for determining the relations between the 
Member States of the O.A.U. and the minority or colonial governments in 
Southern Africa. 


Obviously the situation in Southern Africa continues to be the focal 
point of resistance towards self-government. In Rhodesia the promulgation of 
a Republican Constitution accompanied: by the Land Tenure Act has generated 
broad discussion among the churches both within Rhodesia and abroad. Church 
related agencies and missionary societies are strenuously re-assessing their 
priorities — indeed their involvement in Rhodesia in the light of these 
developments. 

The allocations.of the W.C.C. Programme to Combat Racism (see page 40) 
have aroused lively debate within the churches on the question of support to 
liberation movements in Southern Africa. A few national commissions on 
international affairs have authorized serious study on the question (see 
Violence in Southern Africa, a Christian Assessment — report of a working 
party appointed by the Department of International Affairs of the B.C.C. and 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies). Other churches have set up 
study commissions to give competent advice on the subject. 

In this connection it is useful to recall the resolution on the Declaration 
in which the 24th U.N. Assembly urged the Specialized Agencies and inter- 
national institutions related to the U.N. to give “‘all possible assistance to the 
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peoples struggling to liberate themselves from colonial rule”, and in particular 
to work out in cooperation with the O.A.U. and through it, concrete prog- 
rammes to aid the national liberation movements in Southern Africa. The 
agencies were also urged to withhold from the offending governments 
“financial, economic, technical and other assistance until they renounce their 
policies of racial discrimination and colonial domination”; and to work out 
measures “aimed at discontinuing any collaboration’’. 3 

C.C.I.A. involvement in these developments both at the international 
and national level continues to be determined by its original mandate going 
back to 1946 and the revised formulations at New Delhi (1961) and Uppsala 
(1968). In the revised Constitution adopted by the Fourth W.C.C. Assembly 
at Uppsala, the claims of self-determination, apart from considerations of 
welfare, are recognized. The Commission is to encourage, inter-alia 


— acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the welfare of all peoples, and the development of free political 
institutions ; 

_— the advance towards self-government of still dependent territories ; 


In Geneva, New York and London (prior to the closing of the London - 
office in June 1970), C.C.I.A. staff have actively promoted the evolution and 
promulgation of measures designed to hasten the advance towards self-govern- 
ment. New developments are constantly on the horizon and the challenge 
remains one of identifying and supporting those creative initiatives that 
promote the unity of mankind in self-determination, justice and peace. In 
pursuing this task the C.C.I.A. reinforces its activities in support of advance 
towards self-government by its close collaboration with related programmes 
of the W.C.C., i.e. the Programme to Combat Racism, Development and 
SODEPAX. | 


D. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC JUSTICE AND COOPERATION 


C.C.I.A. work at the intergovernmental level on various aspects of the 
problems of development has continued to have a high priority during the 
period under review. The Biblical injunction to be concerned for the things 
that make for peace is the basic undergirding for stress on the struggle against 
-world poverty and injustice. The point was put succinctly in Populorum 
Progressio: ‘““(Development is the new name for peace.” The point was.more 
recently underscored by the Nobel Committee, in awarding the Peace Prize to 
an agricultural expert, Dr. Borlaug, for working on improved varieties of grain 
in developing countries. 


1. International development strategy 


For more than a decade, a major theme of C.C.I.A. statements and repre- 
sentations on cooperation for development has been the need for an overall 
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development strategy which would surmount the fragmented and haphazard 
approaches of the past, and stress the inter-relationship of the different sectors 
in a more integrated approach to priority needs. It has consequently been 
gratifying that this concern has come more and more into the forefront of 
international consideration and that the preparations for a Second U.N. 
Development Decade, both by the Committee for Development Planning and 
by the larger Preparatory Committee, focused on the concept of an inter- 
national development strategy. : 

At its meeting at Churchill College, in Cambridge, in July-August 1969, 
the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee adopted an eight-point statement summa- 
rizing and up-dating ecumenical concerns in this area, under the title, Towards 
the Second Development Decade. This has provided, in.succinct form, a useful 
expression of considerations which churchmen in the World Council regard as 
important for a valid world development strategy. See Appendix III. The 
summary statement was sent to all delegations to the 24th Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. The statement was also sent, with a key section of the 
Montreux Consultation on Ecumenical Assistance for Development Projects, 
to the members of the Preparatory Committee for the Second U.N. Development 
Decade when it met at U.N. headquarters in February-March, 1970. And the 
findings of a consultation sponsored by the Committee on Society, Develop- 
ment and Peace (SODEPAX), reflecting related concerns, was drawn to the 
attention of the U.N. Economic and Social Council, as it considered “D.D.II” 
at its July 1970 meeting in Geneva. ‘ 

The World Consultation on Ecumenical Assistance for Development 
Projects, which met under World Council auspices in Montreux on 26-31 
January, 1970, was attended by a number of C.C.I.A. Commissioners — 

Dr. Orlando Fals-Borda, Dr. Robert Gardiner, Dr. Samuel Parmar, M. Aaron 
Tolen, and the late Professor André Philip — as well as the Director and 
Executive Secretary. Representatives from a number of intergovernmental 
agencies (as the U.N.D.P., F.A.O., I.B.R.D., I.L.0., UNESCO, UNICEF, and 
W.H.O.) also attended, and were asked to serve as consultants. This arrangement 
reflected the concern of the Consultation to foster practical cooperation with 
the international development agencies both in the planning and execution of 
church-related development projects. Further, the report of Working Group I, 
on the “The Debate about Development’’, dealt with concerns about the 
importance for development of structural change at both the national and 
international level, which, as noted above, has proved useful in C.C.I.A. repre- 
sentations. The proceedings of the Consultation have been published under the 
title Fetters of Injustice. 

Only time will tell whether the International Development Strategy for 
the Second United Nations Development Decade, proclaimed by the General 
Assembly on 24 October, 1970, as the capstone.of the 25th Anniversary 
celebration, will prove to be an historic step forward, as many delegates have 
hopefully said, or will prove to be a bit of temporary euphoria hardly 
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concealing the substantial differences between poor nations and rich. The 
weaknesses and disagreements indicated to the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
in June, 1970 in Dr. Fagley’s Notes on the Current Draft Strategy were only 
partially overcome in the subsequent protracted negotiations to reach an 
acceptable compromise. The 89 delegations from developing countries, which 
sponsored the draft strategy, agreed to soften somewhat the commitments on 
aid and trade which they regarded as the heart of the matter. But in the end, 
the document could be readied for the 25th Anniversary only by the inclusion 
of reservations on several key points by major Western and Socialist countries. 
It is further argued that the document is not legally binding: 

Thus it remains to be seen whether the text of the Strategy, or the 
principal reservations, as those submitted by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., will gain the field. Issues at stake include the target 
annual transfer by each economically advanced country of 1 per cent of G.N.P. 
by 1972 or 1975, if possible, official development assistance amounting to 
0.7 per cent of G.N.P. by the middle of the Decade if possible ; efforts to 
secure commodity agreements, reduced barriers to imports of primary products 
early in the Decade; the question of a link between the allocation of Special 
Drawing Rights and the provision of additional development finance. One 
bright spot is the recent UNCTAD accord on arrangements for generalized, 
non-discriminatory, non-reciprocal preferential treatment to exports of devel- 
oping countries in the markets of developed countries. 


2. The Struggle for Better Nutrition 


The preliminary version of F.A.O.’s annual review, the State of Food 
and Agriculture 1970, indicates that in 1969 per capita food production 
declined in each of the developing regions except the Far East. In this most 
populous of the regions, where the food problem has been most serious, 
there was a 4 per cent gain in food production — compared with | per cent 
in Latin America and the Near East and none in Africa — which restores the 
level of per capita output in the Far East (China is not included) to that of 
the early 1960’s. 

While the preliminary version of SOFA does not include a chapter on 
nutrition, the data included underscore the relevance of the ecumenical 
concern over. widespread malnutrition, particularly protein malnutrition, which 
threatens to become more massive. The increases in Asian food production 
were due mainly to the larger harvests of the staples of the “green revolution” 
— 6 per cent more rice and 10 per cent more wheat. The report went on to 
say, “The total was held back mainly by smaller increases in the output of 
livestock products, and declines in the production of barley and pulses”. 
Further, fish production in developing countries dropped 5 per cent in 1969 — 
not an immediate loss to the diet of the poor societies, since most of the fish 
meal goes to feed Western livestock, but a potential loss. These are signs of 
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the “impending protein crisis” of which the Advisory Committee on the 
Application of Science and sae ies to Development and the U.N. General 
Assembly have warned. 

When the Assembly jeaied its warning two years ago, it was persuaded 
to count on ad hoc forms of inter-agency cooperation, rather than any central 
coordinating machanism, to mobilize the kind of international action needed 
to avert the crisis. The evidence that the former approach is consonant with 
the urgency of the situation is hard to detect. While the form of mechanism 
best suited is a technical question, the need for more concerted action is clear. 
On October, 1970, the Executive Secretary sent the following letter to all 
delegates in the Assembly’s Economic and Financial Committee: 


Dear Mr. Ambassador: 


As the General Assembly’s Second Committee considers the report of ECOSOC, 
the need for more ‘dynamic and concerted action on the growing protein problem 
is clearly an essential part of any adequate international development strategy. 


The Executive Committee of our Commission said in August, 1966: 


At a time when science is providing valuable new means for increasing food 
supplies, it is intolerable that there should be more people who are badly 
nourished than ever before. It is particularly urgent to tackle the widespread 
malnutrition of the very young, which frequently injures them irremediably in 
body and brain. The human capital of the future, the children of today, must 
be safeguarded, through widely diffused education on child feeding and special 
food programmes for pre-school children. 


Also, in its statement of August, 1969, ““Towards the Second Development 
Decade’’, which I enclose, the C.C.].A. Executive Committee said: 


The struggle for more adequate nutrition, particularly the growing crisis in 
regard to protein, continues to press an urgent claim. The improved grains of 
the “green revolution” offer a boon to many societies, but it is a gift of time 
not asolution to the war against hunger. The nutritional levels for a large and 
growing sector of mankind must be raised in order to release the development 
potential of individuals and societies. 


The warning signals, as in the new preliminary version of the F.A.O.’s annual 
survey, continue to mount. A new level of concern and coneerted effort is called 
for to meet this critical human challenge region by region and country by country. 

Sincerely yours, 


In pursuit of ecumenical concerns in the war against hunger, Dr. Rees 
gives detailed attention to the work of the World Food Programme and the 
Freedom from Hunger. Dr. Fagley also keeps in touch with F.A.O. in connec- 
tion with development strategy, and is attending part of the F.A.O. Council 
meeting in late November, 1970. The Second World Food Congress in June 
1970, unfortunately overlapped the C.C.I.A. Executive, and representatives 
were able to attend only briefly. Dr. Albert van den Heuvel of the World 
Council staff, however, served as chairman of the section on communication. 
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3. Population and Development 


During the period under review, the C.C.I.A. has continued to take an 
active interest in population issues bearing on the struggle for development, 
an area to which Richard Fagley has given specialized attention for many 
years. (Past contributions are generously noted in a paper by Katherine 
Temple on “The Churches and Populations Issues”, circulated in January, 
1970 by the new Commission on the Churches’ Participation in Development). 
Contacts are maintained with the Population Division of the U.N. and other 
agencies working on the complex of population-parenthood problems. 

While the World Council has not produced a systematic formulation on 
this complex of issues, various brief statements by W.C.C. bodies and by the 
Commission serve to frame a position for C.C.I.A. representations. For 
example, the C.C.1.A. memorandum on issues before the Twenty-fifth Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly cited the following quotations: 


As standards of health improve, mortality rates decrease dramatically, and unless ~ 
birth rates are brought into balance many countries that have obtained political 
independence will find the prospects for genuine economic independence remote. 
While some developing countries have taken steps to promote responsible family 
planning, more energetic and comprehensive steps are needed even in such 
countries. The more developed countries should provide technical knowledge and 
assistance when so requested by developing countries... 

(W.C.C. Assembly Committee on C.C.I.A., 1961) 


It is ... important that national programmes to extend family planning by means 
that are medically sound and conscientiously acceptable to husbands and wives, 
should receive appropriate aid and support. Only so can the quality of life be 
enhanced, and the struggle for development won. 

(C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, 1966) 


Cooperation is also called for to help developing countries to implement their 
population policies, and to enable parents to form their families in accordance 
with their own conscientious convictions. International assistance on national 

family planning programmes should be placed within the framework of family 


health and Ifare. 
Sarthe ane Wealare (C.C.1.A. Executive Committee, 1969) 


The sharp debates and contested votes required only a few years ago to 
establish an intergovernmental consensus in support of such principles are now 
matters of history, as more and more of the developing countries formulate 
their own population policies and programmes. The Declaration on Social 
Progress and Development, adopted by a vote of 119 to 0, 2 abstentions in 
December, 1969 by the U.N. General Assembly, included among measures to 
strengthen the family “the provision to families of the knowledge and means 
necessary to enable them to exercise their right to determine freely and 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children.” A harbinger of greater 
international assistance in this field is the new agreement by the U.N. Fund 
for Population Activities to provide $1.7 million in assistance to Pakistan’s 
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national family planning programme with the help of the World Health 
Organization, UNICEF, UNESCO, the I.L.O., and the U.N. itself. Work on 
population problems continues to grow within the regional economic com- 
missions. At the world level plans are being made for the Third World 
Population Conference, proposed for 1974. 

Within the World Council, contact among the various ecumenical agencies 
concerned with population-parenthood issues is maintained through a W.C.C. 
Task Group on Population Issues. The Christian Medical Commission and the 
Department on Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, Family and 
Society are both actively concerned, and population was one of the issues at 
the Church and Society Conference on the Future of Man and Society in June 
1970. Contacts are also maintained with Roman Catholic scholars and agencies, 
largely on an informal basis. Dr. Fagley participated in the Sodepax Confer- 
ence on The Challenge of Development held in Montreal in May, 1969, which 
agreed that ‘“‘the Beirut consensus (on population pressures and tasks) con- 
tinues to provide a basis for significant cooperation...” (Cf. the C.C.I.A. 
Report for 1968-69, p. 49, for text of the consensus on this subject in the 
report of the 1968 Sodepax Conference on World Cooperation for Develop- 
ment). He also prepared some “Notes on Population and Development” for ~ 
the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace in mid-1969, which were also 
made available to the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. 


4. Human Aspects of Development 


The concern for integral human development has been central in the 
ecumenical approach for the past two decades of specialized attention to the 
world development struggle. As the Uppsala Assembly said, ‘“The central 
issue in development is the criteria of the human.” The C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee in 1966 summed up a number of issues here in a statement on 
“Human Aspects of Development” (cf. Report for 1968-69, p. 50), which 
continued to be useful in C.C.I.A. representations. The stress on a wide 
range of training programmes both for human enrichment and for broader 
participation in development reflects the long engagement of the churches 
and church-related institutions in the spread of education. 

Undoubtedly, the most important new insight in ecumenical thought 
about development, which has received major emphasis in the most recent 
period, has been the greater awareness of the need for basic changes in 
institutions and structures which stand in the way of full human development. 
This is a principal theme in the report of the Montreux Consultation, Fetters 
on Injustice, and in the report of a subsequent Sodepax Consultation, pub- 
lished under the title, Partnership or Privilege? In its 1969 statement the 
C.C.1.A. Executive had this to say: 


Within societies vigorous measures are called for to release the creative energy 
of all the people, including especially the disadvantaged groups, and to overcome 
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the social and institutional obstacles which deter men and women from having a 
sense of personal interest and responsability in the struggle. Unjust land tenure 
and credit systems, exploitation by foreign concerns, widening inequalities in the 
distribution of income, and an unequal status for women provide examples. To 
cope with such obstacles, changes in political, social and economic structures are 
necessary. Truly effective regional agencies need to be developed and strengthened 
to foster remedial measures. 


The particular claims of more adequate adult education programmes for 
women, whose needs have been so tragically neglected, form part of this 
concern. 

In recent years awareness has grown of the need for what many have 
called “intermediate technology”, better adapted to existing human and social 
conditions in many developing countries than the Western techniques chosen 
or foisted upon them. The present concern here was well stated by the 
C.C.1.A. Executive Committee in 1969: 


In view of the high incidence of unemployment and under-employment in 
many developing countries, practical technologies, appropriate in their own 
development needs and plans, need to be designed and implemented, that labour 
may become more productive rather than redundant. Research should be 
mobilized and made indigenous, appropriate knowledge more freely transferred 
and local initiative and creativity stimulated to meet such problems of the pre- 
industrial societies, without any facile assumption that the technologies of indus- 
trialized societies are automatically appropriate. 


5. International Cooperation 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to stress the long-standing ecumenical 
concern for more substantial and generous international cooperation between 
the more and the less developed societies as an expression both of justice and 
solidarity. In regard to the current “‘one per cent’’ target for resource transfers, 
the Pearson Commission said in its report, Partners in Development: 


It was first introduced for international consideration in 1958 in a statement 
adopted at a meeting of the World Council of Churches and circulated to all 
United Nations delegations, which stated that if contributing countries could 
divert at least 1 per cent of their national income to grants and concessional loans 
the international picture would be much more hopeful. In 1960, the U.N. General 
Assembly adopted a resolution to this effect. At the first meeting of UNCTAD in > 
1964 this idea was elaborated and it was endorsed by DAC. 


The current C.C.I.A. statement on development strategy, given in full in 


Appendix III, places emphasis on the importance of just conditions in the 
transfers of resources. The statement says on this point: 


Among nations cooperation should be organized on equitable and mutually 
acceptable terms, designed to promote a soundly planned development. Patterns 
of domination which distort development for political or economic motives must 
be opposed. Onerous conditions for purchasing goods or repaying loans tend to 
negate the benefits of assistance, and must also be opposed. A commitment by 
the more developed countries to provide a minimum of one per cent of their gross 
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national product in genuine public aid is a modest and reasonable goal. This is 
doubly important in view of the possible abuse of private investment. This aid 
should be increasingly extended through multilateral channels, and the multilateral 
machinery should be made stronger and play a larger role, including procedures 

to review private, as well as public investment. 


The related and too-long-neglected sector of cooperation for development 
is that of trade. The efforts of the U.N. Conference on Trade and Development 
to achieve more favorable conditions for the exports of developing countries 
have been followed with concern, and the recent successful negotiations in 
regard to preferential treatment for such exports have been seen as a sign of 
hope in preparations for the Second Development Decade. The main formu- 
lation of guidelines for C.C.I.A. representations was the statement on “Trade 
for Development”, approved by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 1965 
(Cf. 1967-68 Annual Report for text). 

The thrust of that statement was summed up in the 1969 statement: 


On the economic side, trade must be recognized as a more dynamic factor of 
development if solidarity and partnership are to have more adequate expression. 
This requires more than the reduction of tariff barriers. In various areas it requires 
not only regional economic cooperation but regional or sub-regional integration to 
achieve economic viability. It requires positive international cooperation in the 
production and marketing of manufactures and semi-manufactures, as well as 
primary products. It requires a broad approach to development planning. In the 
first instance, it requires a new attitude towards trade as a mainstay of development. 


6. Development and the human environment 


On the initiative of Sweden, the U.N. General Assembly unanimously 
decided to convene in 1972 a U.N. Conference on Human Environment, to 
consider “‘the main problems facing developed and developing countries in 
this area... including the possibilities for increased international cooperation, 
especially as they relate to economic and social development, in particular of 
the developing countries”. The mounting evidence of damage to air, water, 
and so on in industrialized countries and the need to avert more damage else- 
where as well as to lessen what has already occured made this initiative a 
timely one, which was warmly supported by C.C.I.A. representatives. As the 
C.C.J.A. Executive said in 1952: “Good husbandry is a clear moral obligation, 
and the waste of created resources is a sin against our neighbour, against 
posterity, against the natural order and against God.” C.C.I.A. representatives 
have kept in touch with preparations for the 1972 Conference, which will 
shortly be headed by Mr. Maurice Strong of Canada as Secretary-General. The 
C.C.1.A. Executive Committee, meeting at Churchill College, Cambridge in 
August, 1969 recorded the following minute on the Conference: 


The Committee noted that the decision of the United Nations General Assembly 
to convene in 1972 a U.N. Conference to consider the main problems facing 
developed and developing countries resulting from the misuse of the environment, 
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especially through the harmful side-effects of swift technological change, rapid 
urban development, and the increasing pressure of world population on land and 
other limited natural resources, is of special interest to the churches. 

The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches (Tulsa, January 
1969), recognizing the importance of the U.N. Conference, has urged that ‘the 
C.C.1.A. in consultation with other units of the Council ... press Christian concerns 
in this matter as plans for the world conference develop’’. 


It was agreed that the attention of the World Council of Churches and the 
member churches should be called to the following general points: 


1.. The Secretary General of the U.N. has rightly stressed that “if current trends 
continue, the future of life on earth could be endangered”’. It is important that 
this conference take place with the full support and participation of the Member 
States. The member churches and the national commissions to C.C.I.A. can 
help to ensure that their national governments support this U.N. initiative. 


2. The purpose of the Conference is practical: to consider the more rational use 
and development of natural resources, problems of environmental pollution and 
the maintenance of values of human environment, and to consider the strategic 
steps which can be taken to this end. The right use and husbandry of the 
physical resources of the world is of special concern to the churches which view 
these as gifts of the Creator. They should cooperate with all efforts to develop 
new and farsighted policies which give due account to the claim of future 
generations on world resources. 


3. The churches should note that the Conference will also deal with the outdated 
political and economic policies which underly the misuse of environment and 
should support international guidelines for new legislation and controls which 
are urgently needed in many areas to replace traditional approaches to problems 
of environmental control. 


4. The U.N. Assembly decision parallels the recommendation of the World Council 
of Churches’ Assembly in Uppsala (1968) asking that further studies in the 
area of Church and Society focus on the issues of technology (including envi- 
ronment control) and the changing of social structures. The World Council 
programme in this area should endeavour to express the Christian concern for 
new and responsible policies. 


It was also agreed that the Officers and staff of the C.C.I.A. should follow 
closely the preparations for the 1972 U.N. Conference and help to clarify its 
scope and purpose. They should maintain, in consultation with the appropriate 
W.C.C. agencies, an effective liaison with the interested U.N. agencies and the 
national church bodies. 


E. REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


While the main burden, financial and otherwise, of the problems facing 


both the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and the World 
Council of Churches Service to Refugees is now in Africa, it has again been 
emphasized, most recently at the Executive Committee of the High Commis- 
sioner’s programme, that the refugee problem in Europe is not yet resolved 
and cannot be phased out. 
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The Commission continues its long-standing liaison work both with the 
office of the High Commissioner and with the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. The by now historic cooperation in this field con- 
tinues unabated. Meanwhile the Commission is studying certain new problems 
arising from the expulsion of nationals from Latin American countries and 
the search for asylum by objectors to military service from certain other 
countries. 


F. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Out of its concern for the growth of international machinery and proce- 
dures to help cope with the dilemmas of an increasingly interdependent world 
and for the development of valid international institutions, the C.C.I.A. at its 
Twenty-fifth Executive Committee meeting, held in Geneva from 19 to 23 
June 1970 adopted a statement on the United Nations. (See Appendix IV) 

This statement was used as an overall introduction to the C.C.I.A. 
Memorandum on Items before the Twenty-fifth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, whose use and distribution are referred to under paragraph IV A 
of this report. 

The year 1970 marked the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United 
Nations and in this connection the General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, after consultation with C.C.I.A. staff, sent to the Hon. U Thant the 
following congratulatory telegram : 


On this, the Silver Jubilee of the United Nations I send you, on behalf of the World 
Council of Churches and its 239 member churches in 90 countries warmest 
greetings and good wishes. We give thanks for the achievements of the past, 
particularly in the service of the U.N. to the development of human welfare and 
of human rights and the march of one third of mankind to statehood. We are 
concerned as you are at the tenacity of the obstacles to establishing the prerequi- 
sites of a lasting peace. We pray for progress in the coming years based on deeper 
commitment by member nations so that the U.N. may achieve more secure 
guarantees of peace with justice and do more to help the powerless, the disad- 
vantaged and the neglected. We shall unceasingly pray for God’s blessing upon 
the work of U.N. in the crucial and decisive years ahead. 
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VI — DOCUMENTATION AND OTHER 


1969 
14 October 


10 November 


1970 
24 February 


11 March 


15 March 
10 August 


15 August 


20 August 
20 August 


9 September 


5 October 


14 October 


SERVICES 


C.C.]1.A. Memorandum on the Twenty-fourth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. Secretariat, selected church 
leaders, government leaders and C.C.J.A. Commissioners and Secretaries 
of National Commissions 


Letter re Consultation on the Palestine Refugee Problem sent to all 
Members of the U.N. Special Political Committee 


Letter and enclosures to members of the U.N. Preparatory Committee 
for the Second Development Decade 


Letter and enclosures to members of the U.N. Preparatory Committee 
for the U.N. Conference on the Human Environment 


C.C.I.A. Memorandum on Selected Actions taken by the Twenty-fourth 
General Assembly to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list and all U.N. delegations 
and U.N. Secretariat 


C.C.1.A. Statement on the United Nations sent to Commissioners, 
Secretaries of National Commissions and U.N. Secretariat 


Report of C.C.I.A. Consultation on Disarmament and the Concerns of 
the Churches sent to all C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of 
National Commissions and to members of the U.N. Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament 


Comment on the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks by Senator Olle Dahlén 
sent to all C.C.1.A. Commissioners 


C.C.I.A. statement on Arms Deliveries to the Middle East sent to all 
Commissioners and Secretaries of National Commissions 


W.C.C. Executive Committee Statement on the Middle East Peace Talks 
sent to Foreign Ministers of relevant countries, to U.N. Secretary General 
and to U.N. Special Representative in the Middle East 


C.C.I.A. Memorandum on the Twenty-fifth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to all U.N. delegations, U.N. Secretariat, selected church 
leaders, government leaders and C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries 
of National Commissions 


Letter and enclosure sent to U.N. General Assembly’s Second Committee 
re: Protein Problem. 
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APPENDIX 1 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


adopted by the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
Uppsala, Sweden, 4-19 July 1968 


I, Name 


The Commission shall be called Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, Commission des Eglises pour les Affaires Internationales, Kom- 
mission der Kirchen fir Internationale Angelegenheiten. 


abe Sponsorship and Relations 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is an agency 
of the World Council of Churches. 


2. Special relations may be negotiated from time to time by the World 
Council of Churches with World Confessional bodies, other international Chris- 
tian bodies and with regional and national Councils of Churches to the end 
that the Commission shall assist them in their approach to international affairs 
and be assisted by them. Similar arrangements for special service and support 
‘may be established by the World Council of Churches with separately financed 
divisions of the Council. 


Il, Aims 


It shall be the task of the Commission to witness to the lordship of 
Christ over man and history by serving mankind in the field of international 
relations and promoting reconciliation and world community in accordance 
with the Biblical testimony to the oneness of mankind by creation; to God’s 
gracious and redemptive action in history ; and to the assurance of the coming 
Kingdom of God in Jesus Christ. This service is demanded by the Church’s 
participation in the continuing ministry of Christ in the world of priestly inter- 
cession, prophetic judgment, the arousing of hope and conscience, and pastor- 

_al care for mankind. This task necessitates engagement in immediate and con- 
crete issues as well as the formulation of general Christian aims and purposes. 
In seeking to fulfil this task the Commission shall: 


1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its divisions and departments, 
the member churches, the national and regional Christian councils with which 
the World Council of Churches is related and such other international Christian 
bodies noted in Chapter II, as a source of information and guidance in their 
approach to international problems, as a medium of common counsel and 
action, and as an organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues and 
in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. 
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2. Call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and 
to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, 
in their respective countries and internationally. 3 


3. Encourage 

(a) the promotion of peace with justice and freedom; 

(b) the development of international law and of effective internatio- 
nal institutions; 

(c) the respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; special attention being given to the problem of religious 
liberty ; 

(d) the international control and reduction of armaments; 

(e) the furtherance of economic justice through international economic 
co-operation ; 

(f) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the welfare of all peoples, and the development of free 
political institutions ; 

(gz) the advance towards self-government of still dependent territories; _ 

(h) the international promotion of social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 


IV. Functions 


1. To encourage in each country and area and in all the churches and 
councils the formation of organs through which the consciences of Christians 
may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


2. To gather and appraise selected studies and materials on the relation- 
ship of the Christian faith to public, international and world affairs, including 
the work of faculties and institutes, of other units of the World Council of 
Churches, of World Confessional bodies, of related international Christian 
bodies, of regional and national Christian Councils, and of the various chur- 
ches and to make selected material available to the constituency and to the 
various units of the World Council of Churches. 


3. To arrange for or promote research on selected problems of interna- 
tional justice, world order, and peace, and to utilise the results in furtherance 
of the work of the Commission. 


4. To cultivate relationships in study and action with non-member chur- 
ches and independent agencies sharing aims similar to those listed in Chapter 
IIL above. 


5. To. organize or participate in conferences in the cause of justice and 
peace. 


6. To maintain and provide for the maintenance of contacts with inter- 
national bodies such as the United Nations and its agencies, including regional 
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bodies, which will assist in the attainment of the aims described in Chapter 
III, para. 3 above. 


7. To represent the World Council of Churches or to provide for its 
representation and the co-ordination thereof, before these international bodies, 
as may be specifically arranged. The Commission may also represent, facilitate 
and help co-ordinate the representation of member churches, related interna- 
tional Christian organizations and non-member churches before such interna- 
tional bodies. 


V. Members 
1. Members of the Commission shall be termed Commissioners. 


2. The total number of Commissioners and the number in each category 
shall be determined by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, on the basis of recommendations from the Executive Committee 
of the Commission. 


3. The Executive Committee of the Commission shall nominate Com- 
missioners for election by the Assembly or Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in accordance with the following provisions: 

(a) Not more than one half of the total number fixed shall be Commis- 
sioners drawn from the bodies in the categories listed in Chapter II, 2 
above. They shall be nominated by the officers of the Commission 
after consultation with and in agreement with the bodies concerned. 

(b) The remainder of the total number appointed shall be selected and 
put forward for nomination by the officers of the Commission after 
appropriate consultation. 


4. Christian knowledge and commitment and technical competence in 
international affairs and related subjects shall be the chief qualifications sought 
in all Commissioners. An emphasis on laymen and lay women as members of 
the Commission, and a proper balance of the membership in respect of 
geography, age, race, culture and confession shall be sought. 


5. The tasks of a Commissioner shall be: 

(a) to correspond with the officers of the Commission, drawing their 
attention to matters which, in his view, should occupy their attention 
and advising them of the relevant data; 

(b) to co-operate with recognized councils and church agencies and 
committees in educating public opinion or in making representation 
to authorities on matters in the international sphere of concern to 

_ the Christian conscience; © 

(c) as far as may be possible, to attend or to be represented by an 
alternate at duly convened meetings of the Commission. 
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6. The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, and the 
Directors of such units of the World Council of Churches as shall from time 
to time be decided by him, shall sit with the Commission and the Executive 
Committee. 


VI. Officers 


1. The officers of the Commission shall be the Chairman, at least one 
Vice-Chairman, Director, and such other officers as the Executive Committee 
of the Commission may decide. These officers, except the Director shall be 
nominated by the Executive Committee of the Commission and approved by 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


2. The Director shall be the chief administrative officer of the Commis- 
sion to carry on its work in accordance with its aims and functions, and 
subject to the directives of the Commission. He shall be ex officio a member 
of the Commission. The Director shall be employed and appointed according 
to the rules of the World Council of Churches after appropriate consultation 
with the Executive Committee of the Commission. 


VI. Staff Members 


The officers shall be assisted by a staff. This staff shall be proposed by 
the officers to the Executive Committee of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs after consultation with the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. Staff members approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs shall be 
appointed in accordance with the processes of the World Council of Churches. 


VII. Representatives 


Such world bodies and ecumenical organizations with which the more 
organic relationships provided for in Chapter II and IV have not been 
negotiated, may be invited by the officers to send a representative to meetings 
of the Commission and to meetings of the Executive Committee, in a consul- 
tative capacity, provided that the Executive Committee may always meet in a 
session of its own members. 


IX. Meetings of the Commission 


The Commission shall meet as often as the Executive Committee shall 
convene it, but in any case as frequently as Assemblies of the World Council 
of Churches. 


X. Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs, and not more than fifteen 
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members of the Commission in addition. The General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches and other World Council staff as determined according 
to Chapter V shall sit with the Executive Committee. 


2. Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by the Com- 
mission and shall hold office for a period of three years from the date of their 
appointment, but shall be eligible for re-election. 


3. In the event of a vacancy occuring through death or resignation, the 
officers may appoint a member to fill the vacant seat until the next meeting 
of the Commission, At such a meeting the person appointed shall retire, but 
shall be eligible for re-appointment. 


4, The Executive Committee in session shall determine the general 
policies to be followed by the officers and staff in representation to govern- 
ments and inter-governmental bodies, and for this purpose may determine and 
approve policies carrying the authority of the Commission. The Committee in 
session may also approve a statement proposed for general publication, in the 
name of the Commission, but in this case such a statement is subieC. to the 
provisions of Rule X.4 of the World Council of Churches. 


5. The Executive Committee shall hold a meeting at least once a year 
at a place and time to be determined by the Chairman in consultation with 
the Director. A minimum notice of one month shall be given of meetings 
except in cases of emergency. 


6. Any five members of the Executive Committee, or the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, may require a meeting to be 
convened for any purpose within the aims of the Commission and the Chair- 
man shall forthwith convene a meeting with the due notice of the purpose 
of it. 


7. The members of the Executive Committee or those persons who shall 
sit with the Committee, may name alternates to attend meetings of the Com- 
mittee, provided at least a fortnight’s notice of the intention to do so and the 
name of the alternate is given to the Chairman and he approves. Alternate 
members are entitled to vote. 


8. The quorum for full meetings of the Executive Committee shall be 
one-third of its members. 


XI, The Budget 


1. The Commission shall operate a separate budget under the provisions 
of Rule VIII (2) of the World Council of Churches. 
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2. The Commission may 

(a) request and receive grants-in-aid from the general budget of the 
World Council of Churches, and from the budgets of those world, 
regional and national bodies with whom special organic relationship 
has been agreed (according to Chapter II); and further from other 
appropriate budgets of the World Council; 

(b) subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, request 
and receive subscriptions and donations from corporate bodies and 
foundations, and individuals ; 

(c) subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, request 
and receive legacies ; 


provided that no conditions are attached which are incompatible with its aims. 


XII, Contacts with the Churches 


A. National or Regional Committees 


1, The formation of national or regional committees as required by 


Chapter IV, para. 1 above, the procedure shall be as follows: 
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(a) The officers of the Commission shall ascertain whether a council or 
other body possesses or is ready to establish a department or com- 
mittee dealing with international affairs, and if so the Commission 
shall recognize that department or committee as a national or 
regional committee as implied by Chapter IV, para. 1 above, 
provided that it is ready to accept the responsibilities therein 
implied. 

(b) If no action is possible under (a) above, the officers of the Commis- 
sion may, in consultation with councils, or, in the absence of such 
councils, with local church leaders (i) designate a correspondent and 
(ii) proceed to encourage the formation of national and regional 
committees. 


2. The duties of a national or regional committee are: 

(a) to promote the aims of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs in its own territory ; 

(b) to interest local churches in the significance ot the work of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs and the importance 
of a Christian approach to international affairs ; 

(c) to draw the attention of national governments or other national 
entities to representations purporting to advance a Christian view on 
any problem within its aims. The Commission shall communicate on 
such matters with the national or regional committee ; 

(d) the national or regional committee shall decide by whom and on 
behalf of what local organization a representation shall be made, 
provided that, if a representation be made in the name of a national 


or regional committee of the Commission, it shall confine itself to 
the immediate question under consideration, and the Commission be 
not committed to the endorsement of any general principles, except 
in so far as it has previously authorized them. 


B. Circulating Materials 


In circulating material to Commissioners, national or regional committees, 
and other church bodies as prescribed in Chapter in Chapter IV, para. 2 above 
the officers shall proceed as follows: 


1. They may circulate materials direct or through any office of the Com- 
mission to Commissioners, and to the Secretary and/or Chairman of a national 
or regional committee or a correspondent. 


2. They may act similarly in regard to the members of a local committee 
subject to the permission of its Chairman. 


3. They may act similarly in regard to the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches or councils related to the Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism, or their duly appointed representatives. By arrangement with 
world confessional bodies, circulation may proceed through their offices. 


4. In circulating material to other individuals or oganizations in any 
country, they will normally proceed in consultation with the Chairman of the 
national or regional committee, or, if such does not exist, with the Chairman 
of any church council or committee regarded as generally representative and 
responsible by the World Council of Churches. Provided that in any country 
where the Commission maintains its own office the officer in charge may 
require that the distribution of all materials be handled through him. 


5. Where correspondence with individuals is directed to important mat- 
ters, the Chairman of the ‘national or regional committee will normally be 
informed. 


XIII. Contacts with Governments and Inter-governmental Bodies 
A. General Principles of Contact 


1. In making or recommending an approach to governments or inter- 
governmental authorities, the Commission’s procedure shall be as follows: 

(a) As described in Chapter IV, para. 6 and 7 above, the Commission 
may directly negotiate in its own name and in the name of the World | 
Council of Churches with the United Nations and other international 
bodies. 

(b) As and when the Commission desires that the attention of national 
governments or other national entities be drawn to representations 
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purpoting to advance a Christian view on any problem within its 
Aims, the Commission shall remit the matter simultaneously to the 
Commissioners and to the national or regional committees of the 
country or countries concerned. 7 
(c) The regional or national committees shall have full discretion in 
determining whether such representation is desirable, what it shall 
include, and how it shall be made. They shall assume full responsi- 
bility for their action and, unless otherwise specifically authorized, 
shall in no case make their representation in the name of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs. In instances where 
national or regional committees decide against representation to their 
government, action by the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs is not debarred, but will be undertaken only on issues 
of extreme urgency. In this event it is understood that in turn the 
national or regional committees will not be in any sense responsible. 
(d) A Committee as described in XII A above, upon proposing or taking 

action may invite the support of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. When the officers of the Commission of the 

Churches on International Affairs consider the action to be both 
representative and justified by its importance, they may support it 
by such measures as they deem appropriate. 


2. In formulating policies for representations to governmental and inter- 


governmental agencies, the following procedures may be employed: 
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(a) The Commission may, when meeting, formulate policies, or the 
Chairman or Director on its behalf, following postal communication 
wherein a substantial and representative agreement has been expressed, 
may also formulate policies. 

(b) The Executive Committee may formulate policies, or on its behalf 
the Chairman or Director, provided they have been authorized, by 
the Executive Committee at a meeting, or by communication wherein 
a substantial and representative agreement has been expressed. 

(c) The officers in their official capacities may formulate policies, pro- 
vided that it is in agreement with the Commission’s policy as provid- 
ed in its aims and after consultation with the General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches and the Chairman of the Central 
Committee, and with their concurrence. | 

(d) A national or regional committee or Commissioner may not make a 
statement in the name of the Commission or of any of its officers 
or committees unless specific authorization has been given. 

(e) The Commission may, in addition, prepare and recommend state- 
ments to the World Council of Churches for its consideration and 
to any appropriate assemblies or conferences meeting under the aus- 
pices of the World Council of Churches and to such bodies with 
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which organic relationships have been agreed under the provisions 
of Chapter II. 


B. Procedures of Contact 


In accordance with the arrangements provided by the United Nations 


-and its Specialized Agencies, the administrative officers of the Commission 


are empowered to seek and to maintain on behalf of the Commission and 
the World Council of Churches the following contacts: 


1. Official registration with the United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 


2. Consultative status with the United Nations, its Specialized Agencies 


and other inter-governmental organizations. 


3. Such contacts with other organs and specialized agencies as the offi- 
cers may determine necessary to accomplish the Commission’s aims. 


4. The Commission shall, with the approval of the General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, be responsible for facilitating and arranging 
such direct contact with organs and specialized agencies of the United Nations 
as may be requested by other units of the World Council of Churches, and by 
bodies with which special relations have been agreed under the provisions of 
Chapter II. 


XIV. Contacts with Other Organizations 


As a general principle, the Commission shall not establish organic rela- 
tions with other organizations, except as provided for in Chapter II, but, where 
deemed advisable, may co-operate with other bodies in such ways as will 
permit the exchange of information and promote action by the Commission 
in accomplishing its aims. 


XV. These Regulations may be amended by the Executive Committee of the 
Commission, provided that due notice has been given, subject to the approval 
of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
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APPENDIX 2 


MANIFESTO TO THE BOLIVIAN NATION 


Methodist Evangelical Church in Bolivia 
(Extracts) 


1. Who we are 


We are the Methodist Evangelical Church in Bolivia, that is to say, 
members of the pilgrim people of God, initiated by Jesus Christ, who broke. 
into history through the events of the Cross and the Resurrection. 


Christians and Protestants 


We are not merely of today or yesterday. We are part of the Universal 
Church, constituted under the authority of the Holy Scriptures for the funda- 
mental purpose of bearing witness to Jesus Christ. We do not pretend to be 
possessors of an exclusive truth, nor do we feel called to a sectarian or prose- — 
lytizing labor. We consider ourselves to be heirs of a long history in which 
many churches and Christian groups participate. 


Loyalty to Christ and to Man 


Above all, our loyalty is to Jesus Christ and his gospel, an integral 
gospel destined ‘for all men and for the whole man,” according to the happy 
phrase of John XXIII. Consequently, our loyalty is also to man, specially to 
the Bolivian man to whom this liberating gospel is directed and whom we 
wish to serve in the name of Christ. 


II. Our reason for being 


Our reason for being is in the gospel of Jesus Christ, a gospel which 
implies the full humanization of man, the realization of God’s purpose for the 
man he has created and redeemed. This gospel brings a liberation, a salvation 
that reaches man’s whole being: his soul and eternal destiny, and also his his- 
torical, material, individual, and social being. God’s concern is for the whole 
man and not for just a part of him. This is the biblical message that we pro- 
claim and seek to incarnate. 


Christian Humanization 


Jesus Christ is the prototype of man as God means for him to be: the 
integral man, free, fully developed in his calling, his mission, and his destiny ; 
man completely obedient to God and wholly committed to mankind in the 
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measure in which men are like him and commit themselves to him to be 
transformed they determine their true humanization. 

Man, however, is alienated and dehumanized. He is alienated from him- 
self, a prisoner of fear, of superstition, of selfishness, or in a word, of sin. He 
has no clear understanding of his origin; he does not comprehend his present 
state; it is hard for him to discover his mission in life, and he fumbles in search 
of his destiny. He is alienated from his neighbor whom he sees more as a 
competitor, a rival, or an enemy, than as a brother. Even in the most intimate 
circle of family and friends misunderstanding, hostility, distrust, and even hate 
appear. Man is alienated from society when he does not comprehend his rights 
and duties, when he has not awakened to human solidarity and common 
responsibility. Man learns to be a social being or he becomes dehumanized. 
And the men who exploit and oppress others are as much dehumanized as the 
ones who are exploited and oppressed. 

Not only are there dehumanizing tendencies within man himself, there 
are dehumanizing forces built into society. Sin has an objective social dimen- 
sion. The social, political, cultural, and economic structures become dehuman- 
izing when they-are not at the service of “all men and the whole man,” in a 
word, when they are structures that perpetuate injustice. Structures are the 
product of human activity but they assume an impersonal, even demonic 
character, and put themselves beyond the reach of individual action. Collec- 
tive concerted effort is necessary to change these structures; there are no 
structures that are sacred or unchangeable. 

The God we know through the Bible is a liberating God, a God who 
destroys myths and alienations; a God who intervenes in history to break 
down the structures of injustice and who raises up prophets to point the way 
to justice and mercy. He is the God who frees slaves (Exodus), who makes 
empires fall, and lifts up the oppressed (Magnificat, Luke 1 : 52). 

The Christian church cannot covenant with any force that oppresses or 


dehumanizes man. 
The Easter observance is nothing more or less than the celebration of 


the liberating acts of God. 

When we look at our Bolivian situation in the light of the gospel we are 
faced with the spectacle of a chronic, heart-rending, dehumanization: a 
country with immense resources overwhelmed with backwardness and under- 
development; a people living in underconsumption with the lowest per capita 
income in all of Latin America; “the miners’ cemeteries,’ macabre witness of 
generations of men sacrificed in the prime of life, leaving, after a short period 
of productivity, their orphans and widows abandoned to the most complete 
helplessness, while the minerals extracted from the earth at the cost of their 
lives go to enrich a small minority and benefit the industry and commerce of 
the rich countries of the earth; three million peasants, the basic population 
of the nation, marginated by illiteracy and poverty and treated as mere 
disposable objects by the insensitive bureaucracy and political leadership ; 
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thousands of children without schools, desks, or teachers; thousands of 
university students pushing to enter classrooms, only to feed into the inter- 
minable lines of the unemployed, or become political appointees, aspirants to 
scholarships, or migrants to other countries. 

In the background of this situation stand oppressive international struc- 
tures such as imperialism and the economic and warmongering interests of the 
great powers. Like the rest of the Third World, we are obliged to sell raw 
materials at low prices and buy back goods manufactured by workers abroad 
who receive ten, twenty, or even thirty times the wages which Bolivian 
workers receive. Foreign investors seek to exploit our resources under condi- 
tions which are unacceptable in other countries and which are injurious to our 
national sovereignty and dignity. 

There are also internal exploiters, privileged Bolivian minorities who act 
in connivance with international and anti-national interests, The truth is that 
not only do they buy us, but we sell ourselves. The abulia and heavy bureau- 
cracy of state organisms; the mercenariousness of politicians and functionaries ; 
' the eagerness for rapid wealth; the lack of responsibility and discipline; the . 
cowardliness that hinders our comitting ourselves responsibly; the lack of 
courage and hope to work for the future; the instability of our governments; 
the inconsequence of opposition groups and political parties; and the lack of 
continuity in effort — these are also undeniable causes of our backwardness. 

We have to fight against the foreign powers that are choking us and © 
fencing us in and also against the tendencies that undermine and corrode the 
inner strength of our society. 

We are not pessimists; there are great values in our people and in our 
land. Some of these are the following: the strength and work habits of our 
rural people; the courage and stoicism of our miners; the eagerness for learning 
and self-improvement on the part of the new generations of country and city; 
the initiative and vision in our colonists who go to the Yungas and the Eastern 
Regions and in the developers of new agriculture, cattle raising, and small 
industry ; the invaluable experience of our Bolivian technologists who work in 
C.O.M.I.B.0.L., Y.P.F.B., and other state agencies; and a-nationalist and 
revolutionary spirit that is taking form today among military personnel, 
workers, and university students. 


The Present Government 


As Christians and Bolivian citizens we are disturbed by some aspects of 
Our present government: the excessive placement of military personnel in key 
positions of all areas of the government, with a consequent duplication of 
salaries; the lack of participation by the people, even at the municipal level; 
the indefinite suspension of the Constitution and the absence of a representa- 
tive legislative body; the precarious existence of the judicial power in relation 
to the de facto government; the uncontrolled verticality of government 
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decisions. There is an apparent inconsistency between nationalist declarations 
and some practices, such as the maintenance of the North American Mission 
and Military Aid, and the unfulfilled promise of amnesty and political liberty 
for political leaders who intended to return to the country. 

On the other hand, we honestly recognize a highly positive balance in 
the present revolutionary government. Precisely because we see signs of human- 


ization for our people we back measures such as the following: the nationali- 


zation of our natural resources and the effort to create a national metallur- 
gical and petrochemical industry ; the repealing of the Law of State Security 
and of Union Reglamentation ; the withdrawal of armed forces from the mines 
and the reinstatement of workers dismissed for political reasons; the disposi- 
tion of the government to enter into dialogue with students, workers, entre- 
preneurs, and other vital sectors of the nation; the movement to renew diplo- 
matic relations with Chile and to proceed with regional and Latin American 
continental integration; participation in the government by civilians of recog- 
nized nationalist and revolutionary tendencies. 

As the newly autonomous Methodist Evangelical Church in Bolivia we 
wish to participate in this constructive process of preparing a new tomorrow 
for Bolivians. 


At the Service of the Bolivian People 

We place ourselves, with all our human, material, and spiritual resources, 
at the service of our people. And we seek to perform our task in collaboration 
with all Bolivian Christians and even with those who are not Christians but 
who feel the same call to work together for a more dignified human life. 

We must work for radical and. profound changes in the structures of 
society that affect human life. We must work for complete liberation. Hence 
we assign a priority to the task of forming a critical consciousness (concien- 
tizacion) in our people. The liberation of man will not be accomplished 
unless he is first freed from his alienations, his complexes, his admiration of 
the oppressor, and his imitation of foreigners. 


Formation of the New Man 


Our best contribution as a Christian church is to participate in the 
formation of the new Bolivian man, truly humanized by the gospel of Jesus 


~ Christ. In our Protestant churches we have aimed at forming a moral man, 


irreproachable in his conduct, freed from vices, a useful element in society, 
honest, hard-working, and a good father. But the Christian man is much more 
than the prototype of sobriety. He is a free man, without alienations, 
conscious of his possibilities and of the responsibility of taking his destiny 
into his own hands. 

Finally, he is the man born to a hope that rejects resignation as a false 
virtue ; he fights against every unjust structure that tends to make man a one- 
dimensional, defuturized being without hope. 
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We call upon all Christian churches, civic groups, university students, 
workers, and every man of good will, to work together in this task of 
concientizacion and liberation of our people. Let us seek to overcome all our 
suspicions, divisions, and resentments. Leaving behind every feelings of oppor- 
tunism let us launch forth with confidence into the common task that awaits 
and challenges us. The opportunity is ours to go down in history as the 
generation that assumed the responsibility, honestly and without excuses, to 
extract Bolivia from its emaciation, sharing with sister nations of America 
the struggle for the liberation of the Latin American man. 
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APPENDIX 3 


TOWARDS THE SECOND DEVELOPMENT DECADE 


Adopted 3 August, 1969 
by the 24th Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Churchill College, Cambridge 


In view of the very limited gains of the First U.N. Development Decade, 
much more vigorous and dedicated international action is required during the 
Second Development Decade. Against the background af more detailed expres- 
sions of ecumenical concern over the past several years, including the relevant 
reports of the Uppsala Assembly, we emphasize a few considerations deemed 
important for a valid international strategy of development: 


1. A more successful struggle for development requires a new solidarity 
among nations, and concrete steps to achieve it. In this perspective the sharing 
of resources will be seen as a matter of justice and not generosity. The freeing 
of men from the degradation of poverty will be accepted as an inescapable 
imperative, not an optional extra. The achievement of economic and social 
justice serves the real interests of nations. But the main ground for action is 
that this is morally right. It is also possible, given the political will. 


2. Within societies vigorous measures are called for to release the creative 
energy of all the people, including especially the disadvantaged groups, and to 
overcome the social and institutional obstacles which deter men and women 
from having a sense of personal interest and responsibility in the struggle. 
Unjust land tenure and credit systems, exploitation by foreign concerns, 
widening inequalities in the distribution of income, and an unequal status for 
women provide examples. To cope with such obstacles, changes in political, 
social and economic structures will be necessary. Truly effective regional 
agencies need to be developed and strengthened to foster remedial measures. 


3. Among nations cooperation should be organized on equitable and 
mutually acceptable terms, designed to promote a soundly planned develop- 
ment. Patterns of domination which distort development for political or 
economic motives must be opposed. Onerous conditions for purchasing goods 
or repaying loans tend to negate the benefits of assistance, and must also be 
opposed. A commitment by the more developed countries to provide a 
minimum of one per cent of their gross national product in genuine public 
aid is a modest and reasonable goal. This is doubly important in view of the 

possible abuse of private investment. This aid should be increasingly extended 
through multilateral channels, and the multilateral machinery should be made 
stronger and play a larger role, including procedures to review private, as 
well as public investment. 
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4. On the economic side, trade must be recognized as a more dynamic 
factor of development if solidarity and partnership are to have more adequate 
expression. This requires more than the reduction of tariff barriers. In various 
areas it requires not only regional economic cooperation but regional or sub- 
regional integration to achieve economic viability. It requires positive inter- 
national cooperation in the production and marketing-of manufactures and 
semi-manufactures as well as primary products. It requires a broad approach 
to development planning. In the first instance, it requires a new attitude 
towards trade as a mainstay of development. 


5. In view of the high incidence of unemployment and underemployment 
in many developing countries, practical technologies, appropriate to their own 
development needs and plans, need to be designed and implemented, that 
labour may become more productive rather than redundant. Research should 
be mobilized and made indigenous, appropriate knowledge more freely trans- 
ferred and local initiative and creativity stimulated to meet such problems of 
the preindustrial societies, without any facile assumption that the technologies 
of industrialized societies are automatically appropriate. 


6. The struggle for more adequate nutrition, particularly the growing 
crisis in regard to protein, continues to press an urgent claim. The improved 
grains of the “green revolution” offer a boon to many societies, but it is a 
gift of time not a solution to the war against hunger. The nutritional levels. 
for a large and growing sector of mankind must be raised in order to release 
the development potential of individuals and societies. 


7. Cooperation is also called for to help developing countries to imple- 
ment their population policies, and to enable parents to form their families 
in accordance with their own conscientious convictions. International assist- 
ance on national family planning programmes should be placed within the 
framework of family health and welfare. 


8. Essential to any effective strategy of development is a manifold 
expansion of training programmes to meet the manifold needs of human and ~ 
social development. These should surely include adult education programmes 
and youth vocational and technical training to enrich the lives of broad 
masses of the people and to enable them to play a more active role in 
development. 
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APPENDIX 4 


STATEMENT ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Generally approved by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, 
Geneva, 19-23 June, 1970) 


Since peace and justice in our interdependent world require strong and 
effective world institutions, Christians should concern themselves and others 
with the United Nations. This concern is especially called for in that the U.N.. 
now approaching its 25th anniversary, faces mounting dangers to the hopes 
which gave it birth. It is threatened by a creeping paralysis from the indiffer- 
ence of peoples and the self-regard of States. Allegiance to the Charter, which 
is the life blood of the organization, has been sapped by violations, by neglect 
and by disillusionment. The feeling of frustation and estrangement among 
young people in many parts of the world adds to the point. 

It is necessary to look realistically at the problems confronting the 
United Nations. The U.N. is increasingly crippled by the abuse and non-use of 
its Charter provisions, and by the failure to correct their defects. Differences 
over peace-keeping efforts in the Congo and in the Near East, reflected in non- 
payments of assessments and the costs of funding them, are plunging the U.N. 
ever deeper into debt and a humiliating hand-to-mouth existence. Resolutions 
are adopted without regard to their implementation, as a kind of substitute 
for action; resolutions are adopted for propaganda effect, without regard for 
the organization. Even unanimous resolutions of the Security Council are not 
enforced. Nor is headway made on the provision of stand-by peace forces to 
strengthen the U.N. Great Powers tend increasingly to by-pass the world 
body, and the smaller countries, with a more obvious stake in its life and 
growth, do not work hard enough to sustain it. Such factors and public apathy 
make a sombre background for the 25th Anniversary. 

Realism, however, requires that we also recognize the positive side of the. 
story. In the past quarter century, the United Nations has indeed had its victo- 
ries. It has helped to confine and de-fuse a number of conflicts, which other- 
wise would have posed dangers like those now growing in Indo-China and the 
Near East. It has helped one third of mankind on their march to statehood, 
and every newly independent country is eager to join. It has provided small 
countries with a forum in which their voice can be heard and in which they 
can make a contribution. It has fostered the Non-Proliferation Treaty in the 
struggle for disarmament. It has proclaimed standards of human rights, 
combatted some of the grosser denials of them such as apartheid, and furthered 
the codification of international law. It continues to offer a framework for 
diplomatic action. It has also served as a centre for harmonising the actions 
of states for human welfare, as in promoting cooperation for development and 
providing channels for it through the U.N. system. The constructive work of 
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the Specialized Agencies is a significant part of the story. Finally, while the 
U.N. reveals the deep divisions of international society, it also evokes a distant 
vision of the unity of man. 

The U.N. Secretary-General has stressed the urgency of action in saying 
that the organization “has ten years to become effective or disappear’. If the 
task of renewing the life and growth of the U.N. seems hard, it is at least far 
easier than would be the task of trying to rebuilt from the ashes. Action is 
needed in at least three broad areas. 


I. The U.N. as a Political Instrument 


First, there is the need to make better use of the U.N. in the political 
arena. The orderly pursuit of justice on a global scale is essential. The present 
tendency of nations and groups of nations to follow self-sufficient policies 
without heed to the claims of the larger community is the course of destruc- 
tion. Even the superpowers need the U.N. channels to supplement their own. 
The neglected and inadequate machinery of the U.N. for peacekeeping, for 
peaceful settlement, and peaceful change must be refurbished, reinforced and 
used. This is an area that should be under constant review by statesmen of 
calibre. New initiatives must be welcomed and sought. Efforts to extend U.N. 
jurisdiction in outer space and the sea bed offer two promising steps. The 
Secretary General’s suggestion that leaders of the major powers should meet 
under U.N. auspices to seek a shift from the politics of confrontation to the 
politics of cooperation deserves support. The United Nations, as has long been 
argued, cannot function adequately unless all nations are represented, the 
absence of China being the most glaring example. And, of course, efforts to 
secure balanced and progressive reductions of armaments must be pressed 
without ceasing, in the face of the grim alternatives. 


II. The U.N. as an Instrument of Social Justice 


Secondly, there is the need to expand the constructive work of the U.N. 
in the economic and social field, essential to the pursuit of justice and coop- 
eration. Foremost here is the role of the U.N. as a centre for a more dynamic 
international development strategy. The achievements of the First Development 
Decade in the transfer of knowledge, the training of people, the strengthening — 
of infrastructure, the organization of development undertakings, and progress 
on development planning, all should be recognized, despite the stubborn 
obstacles to development inherent in the economic relationships of rich and 
poor nations, and the generally limited progress toward overcoming them. The 
Second Development Decade offers an opportunity through the U.N. to rethink 
the concept of development, with more attention to social and political 
aspects, to further the economic liberation of developing countries, to expand 
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the commitments of developed and developing countries as a basis for 
expanded cooperation through the U.N. system, and to revise the structures 
of international economic relationships. In this expanded cooperation it is 
clearly necessary to concentrate more of the decision-making at the country 
level. It is equally clear that more of the planning and review and appraisal 
needs to be done at the regional level. The building up of the relevant 
regional institutions is one way to strengthen the U.N. system. 

Since bilateral schemes focus on countries which are more advanced in 
their development or in which there is a political stake, the U.N. must give 
special attention to the needs of the least developed countries. Plans for 
assisting their efforts through sub-regional schemes of mutual cooperation 
merit consideration and support. Also, since the main task lies within each 
country, the U.N. needs to do all it can to provide help for the powerless, 

_ the disadvantaged, the neglected — within the developing countries, so that 
they may have a greater voice in the decision-making process, and a greater 
stake in the benefits of development. At another level, the excellent U.N. _ 
initiative on the perils to the human environment from crowding, pollution 
and waste of resources involve the rights of generation yet unborn. Such 
initiatives give life to basic principles of the Charter. 


lil. The U.N. and the International Community 


The U.N. is the natural and the only existing agency for the planning 
and construction of the world community of the future. But such a commu- 
nity, if it is not to be a tyranny of one or a few great powers, must be 
founded on the legal equality of all peoples before a law which they have 
jointly framed and accepted. The existing system of international law bears 
the imprint of its period of origin, that of a small, largely Western and 
oligarchically-ruled society. Today international society is world-wide and 
embraces people of immensely different origins, histories and cultures. A 
new situation requires a new legal system, which can only be founded on a 
deep preliminary enquiry into the degree of consensus among all partners as 
to the standards and principles of international conduct. Only laws based on 
such a consensus or common ethos, can be effectively enforced with the 
minimum of violence, because they alone have behind them the express will 
of the whole community. We do not underrate the immense and difficult 
labour and the length of time needed to frame such a system. Nor do we 
underestimate the resistance which will be offered to such a proposal. 
Governments, especially powerful governments, are unwilling to change their 
habits or curtail their freedom of action; and serious abatements of sover- 
eignty will be required of great and small. Apart from the powerful, those 
who have only just attained independence will be reluctant to pool even a 
little of it. But, ultimately, the world must rule itself by consent under the 
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guidance of law — or it will either fall into anarchy or else be driven to 
accept the rule of the strongest. 

Meanwhile, what steps can we take now towards community? Regional 
organizations and agreements already alluded to can present, in miniature, 
some of the features of the eventual world partnership. Resolutions can cease 
to be left as paper aspirations and can be given effective form as legal instru- 
ments — or not passed if they cannot be made effective. The basic human 
rights of individuals, which the law of any free community will protect, can 
be defended wherever they are infringed. Those who have been driven from 
their homes by war persecution or natural disaster can be championed and 
relieved, and in this and other ways the feeling of human brotherhood and 
mutual responsibility can be built up. The influence of the International 
Court of Justice can be strengthened and law developed as not merely part 
of the machine for preserving the status quo, but as an instrument of 
peaceful change. . 


IV. The Role of the Churches 


The churches have not given the United Nations and related bodies the 
attention, study and critical support that they require. Improvement here can 
reinforce ecumenical representations and facilitate cooperation in areas of 
mutual concern. In particular, churches should help by deed and word to 
create a public opinion which will oblige governments to increase their contri- 
butions to development. In their own field the churches need to work out a 
new theological analysis and critique of power, based on Christian belief and 
insights but finding expression in concrete judgments on events and policies 
and concrete proposals for change in the existing international political and 
economic system and in the ethical presuppositions on which it rests. This 
task, of course, includes the relevant applications to the church situation. The 
churches too must find means to reach the powerless and help their voice to 
be heard in decisions which affect their lives. At the same time the cause of 
the weak must be pleaded with those in power, whose problems must also be 
realised and shared. No doubt there will be times when neither compassion 
nor persuasion nor reason nor even interest will prevail and a sterner more 
prophetic attitude must be adopted, though not until the way of reconcilia- 
tion has been tried and is seen to have been tried. To the churches the U.N. 
deserves encouragement and support as a centre of the world’s willingness 
to work out its own common order and attemps to disparage or hamper it 
should be discouraged. 
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